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TO T H B 

HIGH, ILLtJSTItlDUS, andiyllGHTY LORDS. 

THE 

LORDS CHIEF MAGISTRATES, IBEA- 
SUREJIS, BANERETS and SENATORS, 
of the CITY and REPUBLIC of BERNE. 

•. High, llluftrious, and Mighty Lords, 

TO the bountifce already confer- 
red, your Excellencies have juft 
now added one ftill more confiderable, 
by creating in my favour an office as 
honourable as it was unexpedled. 
Having no other method of (hewing 
my gratitude, permit me. High, ll- 
luftrious, and Mighty Lords, to offer 
you in this public manner, the im- 
perfe<a expreffion of it, and be plcafed 
to accept with indulgence the homage 
of this firft eflay of my academitil la- 
bours in the profeflbrfhip you have en- 
trufted me with. May Providence 
prolper this eftablifhment, and pour 
'down its moft pre<;ious bleffings on 
the ftate you govern, as well as on 

A t the 



the perfons of your Excellencies, the 
continuation of whofe exalted bene- 
volence I venture earneftly to deflre. 

I am, with the grcatcft refpeift. 
High, lUuflrious, and Mighty Lords, 
Your Excellencies 
Moil humble and 

Moft obedient fervant. 



Lausanne, 

April 24, 1766. 
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vi A U T H O k's 

ncjjftmy or naviiig it lepiiiiieu uiiifer my 
own infpeftion, that I might avoid the 
Ihame of having writtca fo bad a book as 
the one that was publifhed with my name 
to it 5 and which is certainly not mine, al- 
tho^h thetfanflator ha^ ende^oumi to 
perfuade the public that it was, by the 
following falfe declaration in an advertife- 
ment at the bbginning of this incomplete 
pamphlet, which I knew nothing of till 1 
faw it mentioned in a catalogue : *^ M. Tif- 
*' fot himfelf has been fo kind as to loQ^: 
•* over this tranflation; he has appi;ov^ 
'' of the hates which have be.eu addedi and 
** we have madfe ufe of his remarks wftfc 
*« thankfulnefsCAJ.*^ ;. ' 

I Only Intended at firft to h^vc corrc^d 
it by the original, ahdjuft to haWgivcfnii 
faithful t/anftation qfit^ tl«fCthis ffbunU 
impoflible V fo that fieirj^ pblf^ed W thrtt^ 

(^) It were miich to be wiihed that all tranflators 
would do what this one pretends to have done, atwi 
would confolt tbe aathor«; xhesaCtlviBSf.us anoft q( the 
tranflators of the Avis ap Pcuple have been kind 
enough to do; the public afnd'the/iaihhor'woblA both 
be benefited by it ; but it is an affront ^ which calls 
for reprodfi for any one Uo give it' out that it" has 
been done, when it never h^i. I have juft fecn, with 
much concern, that this tranflation is repfifieed in 
Holland, by MefT. Rey, in the Extraites des meil- 
leurs JournaUx de' TEurope, combined wirti the 
Journal des S9avans, January, 1768. Anrf I beg 
the favour of all gentlemen who are concerned in the 
Journals, to make my difclaiming ©f this tranflation 
kopwn to the public. * ^' 

it 



PREFACE. vi; 

it into aroew caft, I determined toinfert^l 
the corrcAions and additions deflgned for 
the new Latin edition ) it may therefore be 
looked upon almoft as, a new work ^ but 
which will unfortunately appear to a difad- 
vantage from the quicknef^ it has be^n 
compofed with, in (he midft of continual 
interruptions : this, together with the fend- 
ing away each manufcript fheet to the 
prefs as foon as it was Bnilhed, has been 
the occafion of many inaccuracies and re- 
petitions in the language ; for which I beg 
the reader's indulgence, who will certainly 
think that I ftand in need of it, on many 
other accounts. 

Although there are many writings ex- 
.tant upoa the dlforders incident to the 
ieameq, yet I may venture tq fay, that the 
fubjcft is rtill almoft new •, an4 1 hope that 
experienced mea will no^ find it quite the 
fame, after having read this differtation. 
That of Ramnaazzini upon the fame fub- 
jcct, and efpccially fome articles in one of 
the late M. Platner, are almoft the only 
works in which we find it confidcred in 
fome of its true points of light : but M. 
Ramazzini had only rcprefented a few of 
them, and M. Platner, who would certainly 
have exhaufted the fubjeft if he had made 
it his bufinefs, has only touched upon it ^s 
it Were enpaffhnt\ and yet he feems to have 
becA the author who had the beft concep- 
tions of it. The large voIuok publifbed 

A 4 by 



viii A U T H O R's . 

by the late M. Pujati, an eminent profcflbr 
^ Padua, who has given us other excel- 
lent performances upon this interefting fub- 
jeft, is nothing more than a compilation of 
general dietetic rulesr, without any new ob- 
lervation, or any circumftance relative to 
the ftate of the learned {c). 

I have endeavoured to point out all the 
particulars, with regard to health, which 
diftinguifh the ftate of the learned from 
that of other ranks infociety, and have ex- 
plained their efFefts as clearly as poflible •, J 
have concluded with direftions which ap- 
peared to me beft calculated to leflen the 
dangers of this kind of life, which can ncr 
ver be fowholefome as might be wiflied; 
and I Ihall be well fatisfied if that refpecr 
taWe part of mankind, which dedicates itfelf 
to the inftruftion of others, fhould here be 
able to find fome advice, the* obfervation 
of which may diminifli the evils they are 
expofed to by their profeflions. They might 
perhaps themfelves contribute to make 
this work more perfedt, if they would be 
kind enough to communicate the impor- 
tant obfervations they may have been able 
to make upon their own ftate. 

There is nothing new in the part concern- 
ing diet; almoft all the advices I have 
given, may be found in all the authors who 
have written on the methods of preferving 

{c) Delia Prerervatione della Salute de Letterati. 
Vcnez. J 762, 

health. 
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health. Buc if we acquire eminence by 
publifhing new truths, fo on the other 
h&nd we make ourfelves ufeful by coUeft- 
ing thofe which are known, for the benefit 
of the perfons to whom they are neceflary ; 
and furely one is as good as the other. 

Although it becomes more and more the 
cuftojn to leave quotations out of French 
writings, yet I have preferved them, be- 
caufe they appear to me ufeful. Authors 
who exhauft their fubjeft, and leave no* 
thing for their fucceffors to fay upon it, 
may do without them; their works arc 
complete buildings, which will never be 
touched again : but unfortunately this is 
not the cafe with me, any more than with 
many others, and therefore I think it right 
to produce quotations, that if any one 
Ihould chufe to go on with the fame talk; 
he may find out more readily from whence 
information and affiftance may be had. I have 
not done it in performances which are only 
the refult' of my own obfervations -, but 
when, we apply the remarks of others to 
our own ufe, there is certainly no impro- 
priety in giving them the credit, by a few 
letters at the bottom of each page, where 
they cannot be inconvenient to any body. 

Lausanne, . \\ ^'--'^v 

AprU 8, 1768. /- ; . W\ 
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P R E F A C E 

B y T HE 

ANNOTATOR. 

_ * 

IT appears from tlK celebrated .a»* 
thor's preface and Pro6mium Co 
this ingenious treatife, that the foun- 
dation of it was an inaugural oration, 
delivered upon an occafion very diftin- 
guifhing to himfelf. The only cuftom- 
ary publication of fuch performances 
confifts in prefenting printed copies to 
the different profeffors and members 
of the univcrdty, and to the orator's 
private friends ; and it is very unufual 
to fee any of them tranflated into a 
different language. We learn how- 
ever from Dr. TiiTot, that a French 
tranflation of the original Latin>( which 
is (horter by two-thirds than the pre- 
feht work) compelled him to his own 
greatly improved and extended French 
traoflation of it, which he calls a new 
book. He afHrms at the fame time> 
that tranflation publifhed at Paris to 
7 be 
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Ve a deteftable piece» which he di{%^ 
rows, andfevereiy remonftrates againfr; 
having convided the anonymous tranf-^ 
lator of a pofitive falfbood in his pre* 
face to it. Hence we perceive that a 
writer's joft reputation may fufFer a 
very unjuft diminution^ from the ava^ 
Fice^ die precipitancy, or ignorance 
ef an incompetent tranfittor, or editor. 
Bat as public utility has knttctimtn 
reiiilted from private evil, our ftudiou» 
and literary readers, who (hall receive 
cither benefit or entertainment from 
this Englifh tranflation of the author's 
extended coi^deration of his fubje(5t, 
will owe it, pcffaaps entirely, to this- 
injurious abufe of his name, and of * 
his original performance. The do<ftor: 
had favoured me, doubtkfs antong 
many others, with a copy of that purely ' 
ckilical and elegant oration, fiul twc 
years iinc^ : but I (hould never have 
imagined, that the juflefltranilation of 
it, exa^ftly in that form, could have 
been a judicious attempt here : and 
from a difcemment of his particular 
addre&, of the fcope and the occafioa 
of it, I ihould have judged it indeli- 
cate too. 

A 6 A de^ 



xii ANNOTATOR's 

#A deiire to avoid any imputation of 
this kind induced me to decline the 
tranflating a book, which the author 
thought himfelf conftrained to publifh, 
in his own vindication. A want of 
adequate leifure concurred to co-ope-^ 
rate with my fcruples ; and my juft 
attention to his arguments, which efla- 
blifli the infalutary effeds of that afli- 
duOus ftudy, which excellent tranfla^ 
tions, if long, may require, entirely 
determined me to abftain from it. Yet 
as Dr. Tiflbt's truly refpedtablc name 
had fufficiently excited the curiofity 
of the public, I could not decline the 
requeft of a very reputable hookfeller, 
to prefix a preface, and to add fome 
notes to the tranflation of the work. 
This gentleman's requeft was pro- 
bably grounded on the former indul-. 
gence of the public to my tranflation 
of his Avis au Peuple, and to my notes 
upon it. 

An ayerfion to intrude my fickle in- 
to another's harveft, obliges me to re- 
peat here, that I have no pretenfion 
to the merit of this tranflation, having 
only read the firft fheet of it in MS^ 
with any attention, and taken the li- 
berty 
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PREFACE. xiu 

berty of making a few verbal alteia* 
tions in it. Even thefe perhaps might 
have been lefs necefTary^ as I am inform*^ 
ed the gentleman, who has tranflated 
the treatife, fpeaks the French language 
very fluently, and is probably better ac- 
quainted with its idioms than myfelf. 
Notwithftajiding the addreis and 
fcope of the prefent treatife are cer- 
tainly more limited than thofe of the 
former, yet is the fubje<fl of it, if duly 
regarded, not much lefs important. 
/ The health of the people,- the multi- 
tude, whofe corporal and manual la* 
hours procure the many neccflaries 
and conveniencie^ of life for all ; and 
whofe numbers, whofe vigour and in- 
duftry conftitute the ftrength and 
wealth of a ftatc, is certainly a moft. 
fundamental object Salus populi fu^ 
prema kx is as juft in phyfics, as in po- 
litics ; for the moil complete and ex- 
tcnfive natural and political health, 
muft confift in the greateft majority of 
individuals, who are happy in the pof- 
feffion of both. But this being ad- 
mitted, the health and fanity of thofc,^ 
to whom nature has confided talents 
for rcgulatirig and informing, for be-. 

nefiting 
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nftiting and adorning focicty, muft be 
of the next immediate fignificance. 
We are told, that of fuch in China> 
all the magiftracy and every pcrfon in 
public employments muft confiA ; af-* 
ter they have properly acquitted them* 
felves throughout a ftrid examinatioii 
of their various and requifite qualifi- 
cations. Nor is it in the leaft fur- 
prifing, that fo wife a people (hoold 
thus fubfcribe to the natural fuperio- 
rity of men, who are enabled by fhcir 
faculties, and their confcquent attain- 
ments to feed, tafurnifli, and to ar- 
ray the everlaffjng mind ; in compari-^ 
fbn of thofe, who are provid<rd, in 
much greater numbers, to contribute' 
to the convcniencies as well as fiec^ffa- 
ries of life, to fow and reap, to Kew 
wood and to draw water. 

Out moft humane phyfician having 
formerly, to the fStisfadtion of aM E«h 
rope, cortfulted ihc health and jprefer- 
vation of fuch laborious multitudes, 
he feems, by this prefent traft to havej 
divided his fpetiesinto the two ckflfes 
we have juft inftanced, and to- have 
demoted his kteft care to the healtbi. 
the fanity^ and longevity of thefe, 

whom 



PREFACE. XV 

whom nature has dtfpofed and derotttf^ 
as it were^ chiefly to mental labour. 
Yet although the facilities and the 
feat of them feem folely exercifed in 
this order of men^ during their fttt«- 
dies» and their bodies are but too 
much at reA^ they afford us abundant 
proofs of the certainty of Solomon's 
obfcrvation — •* That moch fludy is 
'*^ \*rearincfs to the flcth." This very 
perceivable fle(hly wearinefs is felt, at 
though it were refledled inwardly upr 
on the faculties, which become torpid 
and inaftrve from laffitude> and iog* 
geft fome notion to us of that incum«- 
brance with which matter* reprefTes 
mind. I find it cafier, methinks, to 
conceive, that the faculties mzy appear 
to languifh, in confequence of the 
very affiduou& and intcnfe exercife of 
their correfpondent organ/ tbant that 
the powers of the foal itielf may fink^ 
from her own exertion of them, ab* 
ftra6ted from the fatigue and obtufe-^ 
nefs, which that exertion may imprefs 
en her inflruments. The fun is not 
deprived of its intrinfic fplendor by 
the intervention of the moon, though 
it is concealed from us by the interpor 

ficion 






xvi ANNOTATOR's 

ihion of tha t great opaque body. Th u« 
our mental deficience, or eclipfe^ is fi- 
milarly. manifeft by privatioo ; but the 
obfcuring caufe is moil probably ma*- 
tcrial; reafon ftronglyfufmifing, what 
we are divinely aiTur^ed of—** That 
" the fpirit is williogi but the &c(k 
** is weak/* Such refledions, how- 
ever may naturally difpofe the moft 
thoughtful and conttemplative to be 
confiderably eafier*abo'ut th^ir inevit- 
able feparation. 

But as long zs We endure in their 
combination here, it will hp expedient, 
•both for the health and credit of the 
ftudious and literary themselves, aogi 
for the T>etter informatibn aad fervice 
of the public, that writers particu- 
larly flhould be careful to ** mark," as 
bur excellent ethic poet fays, *' the 
point ^ where: fenfe and dulneff 
meet," fince all produced beyond 
this critical limit muft impair their 
health, and expofe their de&cience, in 
a greater degree. The devourers of 
bookiJ, who exhauft themfelyes only 
by reading, ibould defift as foon a$ 
they find their cjOmprehenfion more 
than commonly flo>v, their fighf 

moaty 
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PREFACE. avii 

moaty and diaiini(h» or their eyes hot 
and watery. 

The many ancient and modern ex- 
amples Dr. TiflTot gives of the morbid 
or fatal effcds of exceffive ftudy, abun- 
dantly iiluflrate his reafoning, which 
is ftill farther confirmed by his own 
autoptical experience^ and that of his 
learned medical friends. Our Philo- 
fophical Tranra<5tions» and the phyfio** 
logical parts of many foreign literary 
Ephemerides, would furnish feveral 
more to the fame purpofe ; and in my 
notes I have ventured to add a few^ 
from my own knowledgey which pro- 
bably zfkA each perfon more ftrik- 
ingly than thofe from another's. It 
would be erroneous, 1 thougbti to 
have either quoted or referred to more 
already publifhed : our author's 9 re 
well feledted and fufiicient; and when- 
ever a point is fufficiently eftabli(hcd 
by many well authenticated fadts, a 
dozen may be equivalent to a hun- 
dred, which muft be tirefome. He 
particularly difTuades, with much rea- 
fon and energy, that moft pernicious 
excefs of ftudy, which is extended by 
candle-light, into the. hours of reft. 

The 
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*Ehe great Mikan'& lofs of fight is 
principally afcribed to extraordiruury 
lucubrfttkm : and maay have found 
that fiownefs of apprehenfioo^ and 
fauheriDg of memory^ which they 
fuffercd Ht theclofe of a very applying 
day^ entirely i^einoved by the fucce£ion 
of a whole night^s eafy reft. 

No particular prefcriptions are an^ 
nexcd to this, a^ to the former trea* 
fife, though mineral waters, chiefly 
chalybeates, the bark, cold bathings* 
and gentle evacuations^ are occafioQ*» 
ally recomm^ided. The ev^ent rea^ 
fen of this is, that Dr. TiSkA doesi not 
ftridj V ^Afcfy lu«|ftlf here to prnfons 
dually fick, but to tfaofb wha are too 
likeJy to make themfelTes dangerauiiy 
fy. To fuch be gives thfit B)oft cfien« 
t al good advice of refoiutely difmif^ 
fing^ or greatly diminiihing, the pec*^ 
cant caufe, or habit, that they may 
jiave no occafion for any medicine ; 
and without a removal, or great di- 
minution of which, at the long-^un, 
all medicine muft he unavailing. For 
notwithftanding gently ftimulating, 
and fometimes evacuating phyfic may 
leifen fome obiVrudlion, or tighten 

feme 



ftrme toad^ thdt natttre did n#l dtly» 
attend to> when her functions were 
hnpaired, or fiiipended> ^yanoMlinate 
perfcrerance in ftudy 5 yet wbile this 
primary habitual cabfe eontinties; with 
all its ittveteraty, ftrch temporary aid 
muftbe merfelypftttiitive at>d frivolous. 
The parficular oceafion of this book; 
and the Icttrntd auditory Co Whom it 
was addrefled, give entire propriety 
to the fabjt^ our meditaf orator had 
felbfted: ' Th^y alio incited liim^ tb 
indulge his phyfica) gdnius Md eru^ 
dttion^ and to theorKs<f« wi«h'Congru«- 
ity ahd elegance, on a fubjeA fo lo^ 
cally, and yet fo extefnfivety int^red^ 
ih^. 'Hehad> with great condftenfce^ 
ubiftaihed frc/rti expatiating in' the 
fame agreeable manner, in his Advice 
to the People [tttnc non erat his locus] 
by facfificing his power of plea^ng to 
his ardotir for doing g66d. On a dif*- 
ferent occiafion, and froih a difl^rertt 
addrels, he reflected, the art of writ^ 
ing wai^, in other terms, the art 6f 
engaging ingenious perfons to read : 
and he knew, that what we hear or 
read with pleafore • does not only ndt 
fatigue us, but feemingly recruits the 

fpirits. 
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ifpirits, bj^ regaling tlpte intcllcd^ or 
th^ imagination . The opppfite enno^ 
tions which a reader of judgment and 
taAe experiences, inperufingan excel- 
lent well *wro(;e work, and the very 
contraft toiaeh^QZie^fre ftron^y legi- 
ble themfelvet in his afpe|i3: and geiX* 
tare : and yet we feem incapable of 
conceiving, what different modifica- 
tions of orgapical motion may occur 
ia.the brain, from fuch oppofite affec* 
t)oi)s i9 the m^nd. It is natural howv 
ever, io^ fuch caffes, to . fuppofe fome 
impeactrable variety and contrariety 
of them ; as all the paflioxis are dif* 
tinj£Uy 'fignified ip the countenance; 
and vehement terror and (urpt ife hwe 
bben fometimes known to excite fudr 
den diftor tions of the vi&ge, or even 
horrid convAilfions of the whole hu- 
ipan fyftem. In fa<3:, thought and coiv- 
trivance appear perfoq^ted, as it were, 
in fome very expreiHye, faces. I have 
known, a gen tie woman of amoft a^ive 
mind, who, when intenfely thinking, 
had all the nervous filaments of her 
forehead, and. part of her vifage, as 
vifibly twitched and agitat€fd, as the 

V^ires 
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wires of a iiacpfichord.are^ when vi« 
l)ratiog ibme fprightly air in muilc. 

But to defcend to my own annota-* 
tions (always * fubfcribe^ K. and hav- 
ing figures prefixed^ indead of letters 
or any other marks of reference) in 
which! have endeavoured^ however 
inadequately, to accompany this learn- 
ed and moll humane phyfician, I muft 
•refer their little merit, or their want 
of any, to the arbitrement of thepub* 
lie, who have been, more than once, 
very indulgent to me : but efpecially 
.to oui: readers of that clafs, to which 
the work is exprefsly devoted. My 
vanity has been too much flattered by 
,the many proofs which have occur- 
red, of a AriGt coincidence of myjudg* 
:ment with that of fo eminent ^ phyfi- 
^ian. Yet a$ this has not occurred 
without an exception (a(pcor4ing to the 
proverbial difference amo^ig dodiors) 
I thought tmy deyoirs to ,tne public 
obliged tnt, mther t^^ a. general fin^ 
Verity than to a pedibAal cpn^aifance» 

. * All ii9te3, quotations, and references with- 
out goy fignat^e, arc re-printed cxaftly frorfi Dr. 
Tifibt s tranflation* and muflb be afcribed to his owi4 
reflection and reading. Or correfpoad^nAe. . ^ ^ ^ 

where 
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where I hhegMied {hcnwvct I may* Imve 
ddttded ihy^lf) my I9Wa opinion to 
be better foundfsd^^ &^. This has 
chiefly, if fiot fotely, happened la the 
article of tea, on which i ^tprAicod 
tny iiote may be thought too prolix x 
and I have littk lioubt of our readers 
dii!ef ing as confiderabiy as tmrfebes* 
jufl as they may hav« found tea more 
or lefs agreeable to thtir various ron*- 
ilitutbns and pala«ss. 
* For the reft of^y little ihare in 
this adveiit^e> I have^ in imitation 
of the author, tai&en ^ di^fbrent track 
frotn that I purfufod in my notes to 
the former worki where ow oonmum 
intention Warf, t6 expnrfe fevwy thiiig 
in the mok' hmiHw^sai plaibly intd^ 
ligible fet^ms. &ut in an addre& to the 
fupertor, tlidAigh trAidtk iefs mimeiiouS) 
daf^ of readers^ who iK»e^ d;iecxistiind 
pa'trotis of this book i ^md who> from 
their own eleg jrtloe> eanwot be cntcft- 
tfth^ed withk^ofil^Wtia of 'afl(iyi>i ha!re 
^{hed tw« ^oik^fejehhir the fenti- 
ment, or its expreflion, too much be- 
neath their attentibn. Ihave^ocMion- 
ieilly ftaited a xprj fpw cUt!6US q^ftf i 
for th<»:pw^<andibluiti9^ ' 
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I think myfelf left capable. ToentcP- 
tain the ftudious and literary a little^ 
I imagined^ would be coinciding with 
the tutelary intention of the work« as 
it would fatigue them lefs. A mode- 
rate indulgence to the innocent excur- 
&ons of the imagination is Ukely to prove 
a wholefome and relieving variety to a 
h^ain, loqg agitated by a vehement ex- 
ercife-of the rtfleding and intellcftual 
powers. By tending to wearandexercife 
the organs of the mind more equally, it 
mzy guard againft that infanity or (lu- 
poTt which has fometimes invaded men 
of confidcrable partf» who have too 
deeply immerfed themfelves in medi- 
t^icti on abftrufer fubjei^s. The fa- 
lutary menage of the faculties of dili- 
gent, of learned, and ingenious men, 
muft be of fome importance to each 
community, and of prefent credit and 
fatisfadlion to themfelves. To ven- 
ture much farther, it feems highly pro- 
bable, that the liberal application and 
employment of great abilities, on every 
ufeful fcience, nave a tendei^y to ele- 
vate their proprietors, by the moft na- 
tural gradations, into the pofleffionof 
what Solomon emphatically terms 

WIS- 
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WISDOM: '* For rarer than the 
** fcicnt are the wife." After their 
utmoft penetration and attainments, 
in their various refearches, they arc 
confcious of an impenetrable ^/w ultra 
which refers them, with humility 
and veneration, to this. The fum- 
mits, the pinnacles, of all truly phi- 
lofophical difquifition, point to, con- 
center and terminate in it. This is 
that final wifdom,t which conftitutes 
confummate happinefs and know- 
ledge, where ftudy will probably be 
fuperfluous, but certainly unfatiguing, 
fince pain and labour muft ceafe. 

J. K. 
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HAVING been appointed to introduce 
a fcicncc Into this univcrfity, which,; 
until the prcfcnt timct had n6 pro- 
fcffor in it, I purpofed, on the occafion, firft, 
to have oblcrved the various relations which 
medicine has to the other fcienccs, that 
have been taught here for many ages with 
great reputation and I'uccefs ; and after- 
wards to difplay both the advantages it 
derives from, and thofe it redprocally com-^- 
municates to, them. 

It would have been very agreeable to mc 
to declare, in this public manner, the many 
important precepts in which medicine (i) 

coincides. 

(i) Tkt Frendi wordi <« cotr.bkn dcchofcsimpoi- 
♦* tanttfs clle emprufite de la rtl'igiii)," literA^y Hgni- 
fy how inany Intportant things it (phyfit) bt^riow*' 
from felijgion ; which is rather b<il<l in our idiOia> 
The whole icntencey however, 1 chink, refers to that 

B general 
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ccrfncietesiRnth rrfigion \ and entirely to have 
filenced thofe (hamelefs impoftors, who have 
dared to calumniate phyficiaos with a total 
want of any. My fatisfafHon would have 
been ftill increafed, by difplaying the many 
lights rellcfttd on religion by a fcience, 
^hich, from a thorough fcrutiny into the 
phyfical date of the moft perfeft creature, 
from the admirable tneohanifm of a man in 
health, and perhaps the ftill more furprifing 
recpvery of oi^c from ficknefs, ^(lablifhes 
the mdft unanfovrerable demoriftracrons of 
the exiftcncc, and of the infinite wifdom, 
of his Creator, in truth, were it poflible 
to fuppofe every notion of a Deity effaced 
in the minds of men, phyficians. would 
Ipcedily revive in them the fublime ideas 
vhich their profefllon affords them of that 
Eternal Being, of whom none (if a phyfician 
may be permitted to affirm it) have con- 
ceived and reafoned more competently, or 
with greater impreflion and dignity. 
*. What a number of authorities might I 
quote in - V4n4ication of this fentiment ! I 
muft not, however, omit our father Hippo- 
general trmperance, that reguhtionof. thepaflions, 
znd that cbearful and fel-eae benevolepce pf difpofition, 
which religion enforces. All thcfe are likewife re- 
commended by phyficians, as greativ conducing to 
bodily hc|iltb> and to that eafe at>d iWify of mipd^ 
which tend to confirm and extend it in th^^^r^fl^t' 
life » while both concenter in the great ol^}pd of ve- 1 
ligion, the perfed and beatifymg fraiuont^if the 
iKxt, K. - 

crates. 
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crates, who firft argued againft the exift- 
ence of chance, and maintained, that all 
events which were called fortnitous, .were 
direfted by the will of the Almighty (a). 

{a) If the religioofl fentiments of Hippocrates have 
been called in queftion by fome, they have been at 
powerfully vindicated by others. John Stephaoo, a 
VenetiaB pfayfidan, poblifhed at Venice in 16389 a 
very inter^njg; work» entitled Hippocratis Coi The* 
ologia, wherein he proves, that the tenets of this phy« 
fician, as well as Uiofe of Plato, Ariflotle, and Ga- 
len, agreed much with the CbrifUan religion ; and in* 
i688, M Drelincourt gave a Greek oration opoo the 
fame fubjed, ii^icb has been tranflated into French. 
At the beginning of thia century, Mr. Grundling. 
profeflbr atnalle, publiihed, under the title of Leifnre 
Hoars, a colledion of diflertations in the German 
language, one of which was in tided Hippocrates 
Atheift ; but M. Goelicke in- his oration, and after- 
wards in his Hiftorv of Phyfic ; M. Ti iller, in a La- 
tin coarfe, intitled Hippocrates ftlfely accufed of 
Atheifin, lately reprinted in the eolkdion of hi« Opui^ 
cola* with coofi(Mrable additions ; Mr. J. Le Clerc^ 
in bis Vive Anc. &t Moderne, t. 15, p. 428 ; M. 
J. A. Schmid, in a differtatioo printed at Helmftadt 
(the Religion of Hippocrates ;) and laftly, M. Fabre, 
in ibme remarks in the 13 th volurae of his Bibliotheca 
Grzca; have all of them fo fully refuted thefe heinous 
accufations of Hippocrates, that the uprightnefs of 
his religious fentiments can no longer be called in 
qneiBoa. Wherever he (peaks of any thing relative' 
to the Deity, he does it as a man £lied with the moft 
profound refped for that awful Being. Js it poilible, 
indeed, that any perfon ftionld be more thoroughly 
convinced oi his exiftence than phyficians are ? Do 
they not behold him every where ? and do not the 
wonders of his works fall every inftant onder the no- 
tice of their fenfes ? Perhaps it may even be faid, that 
divines meditate on God, and that phyiidans behold 
him* 

B 2 Neither 
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Neither muft I omit Galen, a writer next 
in fame to Hippocrates, who has proved in 
a very circumflantial manner, that the ac- 
tions and ufes of the different parts which 
compofe the thumb, areafufficientdemon- 
ftration of the exiftence of a God -, and who 
calls his book De Ufu Partium, &c. a mo- 
nument ercftcd to the glory of thatBcmg [h). 
Nor muft Polychrcftus be forgotten, whole 
great piety recommended him to the glorious 
. title of the ^^ peculiar friend of God (c) :" 

^^ nor Boyle, who not only wrote many ex- 

cellent things himfelf, but alfo by a pious 
foundation bequeathed a large fund, in. order 
to engage the moft learned men in England 
through all ages, in defence of natural and 
revealed religion, againft infidels and un- 
believers. Should I not alio mention his 
friend Sydenham, the modern Hippocrates ; 
the immortal Locke ; the great Boerhaave-, 
and the celebrated Hoffman, a man truly 
pious, though not entirely freefiom fuper- 
uitious opinions ? Neither muft I pafs over 
in fiknce thofe of our own time \ amongft 
whom Mr. Tralles, y^^ho has fo completely 
refuted the fophil'ms of La Mettric, cer- 

{h) Galen Xeems quite as religious as Hippocrates ; 
and al chough two pafTages arcfound in his works, one 
of which attempts to invalidate the proofs of Chriftia- 
nity, the other ridicules the attachment the firll Cbrif- 
tlaos had to their dodlrine ; it does not certainly fol- 
low from hence that Galen was an athci(t, but only 
- that he was not a Chriftian. 

(0 eEOOIAEITATOS. 
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tainly defervcs our notice (d) \ as wclP as 
Mr. De Haller, who with an energy pecu- 
Kar to himfelf, has given us a difcourfe up- 
on the dangerous principles and fatal con- 
fequences of irrcligion % and has contraftcd 
them with the fundamental truths and 
happy cfFefts of Chriftianity {e). It is true, 
indeed, that the more enlightened phyficians 
are, tfw lefs will they be liable to be in- 
fefted with (2) fuperftition, or the extra- 
vagancies of popular enthufiafni, or to be 
feduccd by the workings of a difordercd 
imagination, which any teacher may lay 
down as the rule of truth, becaufe it is his 
opinion. On the contrary, they laugh ac 
thefe phantoms, and are not contented to 
embrace the (hadow of truth inftead of its 

{/) Anima homana, kc. 
{e) Difcours ftir I'lrreligion, a Neufch&tef, 1755* 
(2) I hope I may.be pardoned for prefummg to 
cite in this place, what I have formerly pyblifhed on 
this, material poiot. ** Hippocrates^ in treating of the 
<< qaalificacions of a pfayfician, fays he muft neceifa- 
** rily be afted (i. e. in coaff?qoence of his obferva- 
« tions) by a continual reverence of the Gods : tho* 
** he fuppofcs him» at the fame time» free from fa- 
perfbtion and avarice4 Nor it there much impro- 
bability in fuppoiing fo truly capable, fo refle&ng 
and attentive a perfon, (though he might not chu(c 
to publifli his diibelief of the religious mythology 
*' of his country) to have been fecreUy as faperior to 
polytheifm as Socrates publicly was, and as Plate, 
Tully, Cleanthes, and fome other pagan philofo- 
phers have reafonably been fuppoied.".Anal. p*395* 
The paHages in proof of thefe fentiments of Hippo* 
crates are taken from his traft concerning dcgance. \. 

B 3 fubftance* 
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fuiiftance. Hence arife the many accuf^- 
tions, the many bitter inveftives and ca- 
lumnies, which have been always outrage- 
oufly mifapplicd to thofe who have thcleaft 
defervcd them. 

I Ihould have pointed out with no lefs 
(3 ) fatisfaftion the ftrift connections, nice de- 
pendencies, and perfcft concatenations by 
which the fcience of morals and that re- 
lating to health are reciprocally united ; and 
ftould have entered upon this track with 
the greater confidence, as it has been al- 
ready trodden by our two greateft matters, 
Hippocrates and Galen* T he firft, in his 
fniall treatifc on diet, endeavours chiefly to 
prove, that the fouls of all men are (4) 

alike, 

(3) Our elegant readers will obfcrvc with pleafure, 
throughout this introdudion^to hi« fubjeA, the learned 
author's addrefa, in but wiftiing or afpirine, as it 
were, to efiied, what he fummarily does. This pro. 
felTed fclf-diffidence is apt to increafe the good-will 
and attention of an audience : being a figure that ofcen 
occurs in fooie daffical writers^ particularly the ork- 
torSy and is termed by the Greeks, Tapeinofis. K. 

(4) It is fu£cient for our author's purj>ofe here, 
that Hippocrates had faid this, or fomethmg pretty 
parallel to it. fiut we are not to infer, that Dr. 
Tiflbt admits the equality of all human fouls, and 
fuppofcs they differ only in confeqoence of the different 
fiate of the (ame organs in each individual, to which 
the ibul is united, and through which it mud be 
fappofed inftrnniientany to operate. This doubt has 
never been foi?ed, nor probably will, in the prefen^- 
Hate, b^ing rather metaphyfical than inveftigable ; 
no perceivAble diverffty appearing in the brain of a 
geoiut and of a dunce (fuppofing neither to have died 

through 
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alike, and accounts for the difiercnce 
fervd>k in their underftandings, from the 
excefs or moderation of their appetites. 

The &cond has faccefsfully demon* 
ilrated the infloaice the variotis difeaies of 
the body have upon the faosines of the 
foul. There are idow more than lixteen 
centuries elapfed, fince he defired, that 
philofopbers, who were intrufted with the 
education. of youhg^iperfonS) would confide 
iuch as were irregular in their coadu<5): to 
his cara ^^ JL^et thofe, fays he, who doubt 
" whether fome can be feftrained, others 
*' fpufpod on, fbme become incontinent, 
^^ otl»rs fober,.:eateTpr»zing or timorous, 
** child, nK)deft or morofe, according to the 
*< differmce of ti^ir food \ lei them app'y 
*• to mc to fettle vAat diet may be neceffary 
^^ for them ; and they will foon find them- 
^< felves better difpoied to natural philofo- 

through any di/etfe of that organ) to enable the mod 
fobtile anatomift to deteraiine even probably on the 
matter. This does not conclude, however, there mav 
not be many invifibly important and very energic dit- 
fereoces of the fame organ in different fubjefts ;: the 
tubulofity of the brain itfelf being alTumed merely 
from dedudion and analogy, which do not ftrjdlv 
deferve the appellation of Icnowiedge. Some eflential di* 
verfity, neverthelefs, or gradation of human fouls, feems 
lefs difHcuIr, I think, to conceive, and is more re* 
concilabie to religion and fuWime philofophy. That 
the faculties are aifedled by the different flate of the 
brain and its emitted chords, or duds, (from various 
caufe^) is indi4>utab]e ; but this, being a morbid ef- 
feft, doth fcarcely lead to any (blution of the grand 
difficulty. -K; ' -, 

B 4 phy. 
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*^phy, and more capable of improving ihe 
*' powers of a rational foul, when 1 have 
" itrengtheaed their fagacity and mrmory 
-" )by thefe means, and that ihcy are become 
'* more knowing, and more ready to ap- 
'* ply. For bcfides what relates to their 
" food or drink, !■ will alfo teach them 
" the influence oS the winds, the nature 
*' of the atmofphere which furrounds us, 
** and point out to them thofe places which 
" are beft adapted to: their conftitutionfi, 
** as well as thofe which they .moft a- 
« void." (/J (5) 

How largely foewer I mighC' have expa- 
tiated upon this fubjet^ it wbuld fcarcely 
«■! ' ' ■■ . ,1 : ■.■ , have 

' (/) Qwd iininii ■mores, corporis timperamenia 
•lequaBEitrf cap' s.tChit'ieHas,^' tnin. y. 9; 4;7.nl -' 

(5] The efiefla of a truly jadicious diet aiul 1^9%- 
meii, even in a ftatc of heilih, may poflibly extend iw 
inAuencs to the mind ; and co-operate, with good 
'ome improvement of tke 
outh, as the pai!toDs may 
rebellious, by ike tempe- 
lighly probable nevenbe- 
ere 10 the very gimoft of 

him to allow arufficiency 
t necelTary to fuppofe oor 

to him, believed the uc- 
;, We were Intended by 
;hnot for evil, charafters^ 
:ur, in fpiie of diet, to her 
lions ; the regulation, not 
lie objeA of education and 
ietetital argument in his 

leal), and not inappofite 
ghc ferioufly allow ic. 

Wat 
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have been poffible to take notice of a^fac 
connexions which law and pfaylic have with 
each other. If the legiflator would tom- 

e'le a code (^ laws ; or the judge on the 
^nch decide any queftions relative t6 civfl^ 
common, or ecclefiaftical lawi they will 
meet with many inftances, in which they 
will be obliged to call in the principles of 
our art to their aflUtance, ; and to apply to 
that extenlive branch of phyfic cooimonly 
called the medicina legalise or. medicine of 
the bar. 

It would be neccflary to take a furvey of 
ahnoft all the parts of natural philofophyf 
fhould we attempt to enumerate the various 
relation! which medicine bears to this fci^ 
ence. JOTiie firll philofophers, who em-r 
ployed themfelves in the contemplation of 
nature, applied themfelves alio to the cure 
ofdifeafes; and Pythagoras, Empedoclcs» 
•Democritus, &c. were equally Ikillcd in 
the great fciences of medicrne and phyfics. 
Hippocrates firft diftinguifhed thcfc two 
fciences, not with intent to feparate them 
entirely, but only to reduce, into a fmaller 
c6mpafs, an immenfe field of knowledge, 
fuHicient to occupy a number of well quali- 
fied men, and too extenfive to be fufficient- 
ly cultivated by one •, in which, however, 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 

Upon the ftrength of water-groel I 

But who can Hand his raging force. 

When firll he rides, then eats his horfe ! K. 

B /; each 
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tnioii co-operator is ftxU to remember, thait 
the fpot he works upon is apart of one aod 
the fame whole. 

That branch of natural philofophy eoa* 
ployed in the ftudy of the body, confider* 
ed merely as a body, has been diftinguifli* 
ed by the name of phyGcs, wtule others 
have received their titles from the difierent 
kinds pf bodies, lyhich were the fubje&s o{ 
their various enquiries. The human body 
is that of medicine ; and how ufelefs is me- 
dicine without a knowledge of phyfics ? 
Whoibever is unacquainted with the powers 
and properties of bodies, and the laws of 
motion, will never be able to learn the art 
of healing : profcffors of phyfic never deal 
with ftudents fo ill qualified. Now if me- 
dicine reaps many advantages from phyfics^ 
it muft alfo be allowed that phyfics are no 
lefs ufeful to the former; natural philofophy 
having been much improved by phyficians. 
Gilbert, an Englifh phyfician, was the firft 
who laid open the phasnomena of * elec- 
tricity. The great Boyle, a dodor of Ox- 
ford, has enlarged the fcience of phyfics 
more than any other man of letters ; Bocr- 
have, in his experiments on the elements^ 
has fet this branch of knowledge in a new 
light; and to mention no more,' the ce- 
lebrated Mufchenbrocck, whoni all the 
writers in phyfics confider as their leader,. 

• ,Wc think, under correAion, this (houldhave beea 
n^gnetifm; Gray having firil written on ele^icity. 

4 had 
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had laid ttie foiuidacioii of \m reputaiym 
in the pra6tkal t^eatifes he puMtflied* 

The conneA km between the ftdtfy ti 
medicine and that of languages; hiftory and 
literatute, ts not quite ib ftriking ; altiK>U(^ 
it is by no means imaginary. What pl^ 
fician would not be aflnimed of being un- 
acGuainted with hiftoiy^or the bettes letti^f 
What phyikian would reltht^uiii the fati^ 
fadion of reading the fibers of the fci* 
ences in theii* own lahgua^ ? lor, wKo doea 
not regret his being unable to read that of 
the Arabian phyficians, of whom we have 
no faithful (6) tranflatbns extant ? 

THefe fctcnccs alfo derrve reciprocal aflSft^ 
ances from that of medicirie; which ^lonecan 
clear up fome obfcurities in hiftory. Thofe 
who wifh to fpeak pure and elegant Larin^ 
Hre continually reading the works of Celfiis, 
one of the moft celebrated phyficians a- 
mong the antients. Pliny, ikhoUgh he 

(6) My ignorance of the Arabic hngaagc, which 
perhaps is not our learned author's cair, has made 
me a moft incompetent judge of the certainty of this 
aiTertion, which J know, 'howevc;r» to be the ger^erat 
opinion of learned phyficians. Bat having lately^ 
read the learned Mr, Channing*s Latin crafifla* 
tiOD of Rhazesy with the Arabk in'oppofite pa^cs, 
it was fo clearly intelhgible to me,' that I hope 
his traallkcioa may be excepted fromi the nomber of. 
bad OBCs from the Arabic. The fame getulemaa has 
ibme time iince printed propofaU, for publiihii.g 4 
trandacion of all the works of Albuca(is» which Dr. 
Freind had recommended aa a dcfidoratumy in hit 
Hiftory. ©fPhyfifi*. K. 
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.D|jrcr,praaiJfcd pl^yi^c;, yef.was well ac- 
quaint^ ijKith it, ^lawii./siir^^kc^ his ftudies 
•^hi^fiyj.ta^ th? ^y^cfflsciu ..of^ medical 

ktvi'ffk^i ;?iKiit:l»M b^n yMy affirmed 

i9fhifl1i::th^ hiSjread^Sfdid noc,9oly find 
^reat a|I]ftanG^, towards the knowledge of ^ 
xt^f\ \,i^i\w tQpgUje in his writings, as in.thpie 
%>im\!^x^^i^Qn^ tnit that^cvi^p,thewholftof 
tttisja^gp^ wa3 cofitainpd jp them, ,Aw- 
ta^usj'w^is-eftqond^d a gre^t proficient Jin 
jthe art of heading, was alfo well, verfed 
ix^ the Greek tongue. Ga|en. has an elo^ 
^Kgnc^.p^cqliar tphimfelf, as Alexander of 

Trailes has ;jik^vyffej:^f)<4 the leanjfid in 
the Ar^ic lat^uag^'^«4y^ th^jt^ it .}s< no 
. where to be. found fp pgfc,. as.in the writ- 
ings of the ^yficians. ... > 
It would feem at the firft glance, from 
what I have advanced, that there were littla 
difficulty ii} expatiating on fuch a copious 
fubjeft ; .-^t on a farther attention ;ta it, I 
have been induced to think otherwife ; and ^ 
therefore leaving this elegant topic to men 
of fuperior talents, I have chofen one from 
the praftice of, phyfic, which may pleafe 
perhaps on its own account, and which only 
requires to be reprefented in a plain man« 
ner. The h'uib^dman ; t^lks of his oxen 
(g)^ the failor of winds ; but being invited 
as a phyfician to fpeak before a learned 
body, I flattered myfelf with the hopes of 

' (jf) ^^ tauris dicit arator, navita de ventis ; 
Quod medicorum eft, proinitt4Uit medki^ 

^ '^ engaging 
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engagiog their attention, by an inccrcilifig 
difcowiciQnithe health of men of letters. 
. . .§. 2, \l }its long fiince beep obferved, 
:diat ^.doTe appbc^lion to ftudy is preju^ 
dicial to .health ; ami GeUua, after faring 
informed mtn jof learning of the dangers 
to which. they are expofed^by their immode- 
rate attachment to it, has laid down fome 
ruks for guarding againft them. Plutarch^ 
that, excellent jwdgt of whatever is good 
and Ifudable, not ofily, recommends it tx> 
all learned men to attend to the ruJes^ of 
phyfic, but even to ftudy medicine them* 
felves \ for he thought it unreafonable that 
they fliould confume th^ir liv^ in cn-» 
ffwries .frequently of Iktle confeqiiemre, 
while they ncgledled the ftudy of health it- 
fclf. They certainly do not know, fays he, 
that this valuable art was for a long time 
a part of phibfophy ; and that it is eflenti- 
ally neccflfary to thofe perfons who mace- 
rate themfclves with much daily thinking,, 
and with.mai)y fleepleis nights* 

% 3. The difeafcs to whichth^? learned 
are particularly expofed arife frbm twa 
principal caufes, the perpetual labours of. 
the mind, and the conftant ina6U<^ ofithe 
body ; an inveftigation into the fatabefFcSdls . 
of which, caufes will exhibit ao accurate, 
defcriptidn of their difeafcs. 

S 4. Metaphyfical fpeculation enquires 
into the ca.ofes of the influence of the mind 
on the body^ apd that of the body on the 

mind : 
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mind : medicine is engaged in kfi abftrulc, 
but perhaps in lc& uncermin researches; 
it does not at^mpt to difplay tHe firft caufes 
of this recipltKal power in the two diftifift 
parts of which man confifts^ but confines 
itielf to an attentive obfervation of the 
phcenomena that ref^k from it. Expe- 
rience inftruds the phyfician, that fuch a 
peculiar ftate of the body nivlft o^cei&rily 
produce a certain correfpondent exertioli of 
the foul ; that foch emotions of the ibul 
muft unavoidably be attended with a reci* 
procal alteration in the body ; and that, 
while the foul is abibrbed in thought, a 
part of the brain is kept hi a ftate of ten- 
fion, which becomes fatiguing to it. ThuSd 
iar only phyficians extend their enquiries ; 
and this indeed is ail that is rcquifite for 
them to know. 

The connexion of the foul with the body 
is in faek fo ftrong, that it is even difficult: 
fo conceive, how one of them ihoiild aft;- 
and the other not be lenfible^ in a greater 
or a Icfs degree, of th^t aftion. The organs 
of fenle being put in motion, convey the 
fiibjtft of thought to tlie mind, by adhng- 
on the fibres of the brain % and while the 
foul is employed in thinkirrg, the parts of 
the brain are in a greater or lefe foroiblfc 
motion, and in a lefs or greater degree of 
tenfion. Thefe motions fatigue the me- 
dullary or nervous portidri of the brain v 
and this delicate lubltatice, after a long, 

courlc: 
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eourfe of medicatioii, becomes as much esr 
haufted as a ftroag man is after exercife. 
Whoever has thought imeniely, even once 
in his life, muft luve experieoced this ifi> 
himfelf ; and there is certainly no ^ry ftu- 
dious man, who has not often felt, on com* 
ing out of his clolet, violent pains in his 
head, auended with a great degree of heat 
in this part y this heat will depend on the 
proportion of wearineis and inflammatory^ 
tenuon, which the medullary iubftance has 
undergone : the eyes foon become fenfible 
of this fatigue } and if we confider a man. 
who is deeply encaged in thought, we ihall 
fee that the mufcks of his £ice are all upon^ 
the ftretch, and ibmetimes appear evea 
convulfed. Plato has taken notice of the 
danger of fixing the attention too ftrongly r 
•* When the action of the foul is too power- 
** fut> fays he, it attacks the body fo vio- 
<* lently, that it throws it into a confuming 
*• flatc : if the foul exerts itfclf in a pccu- 
«« liar manner, on certain occafions, the 
*^ body is made fenfiUe of it, and becon^^ 
^ heated and debilitated.*' Ramaz2ini, a 
famous Italian phyfician, has obferved the* 
fame, ** The union of the foul with the 
^ body is fo intimate, that they recipro- 
*< cally ihare the good or evil which hap* 
•* pens to either or them ; the mind cannot 
**^ put forth its powers, when the body is 
" tired with immoderate exercife ; and too 
^ clofc an application to ftudy deftroys the 

body„ 
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if body, by dtflipating the animal ipirits, 
.^' which are ncccflary to recruwt it (i&).'* 
: That we may undcrftand the influence 
the woticings of: the nund have upon the 
Jieialth of the bckly, we need only remember 
in thdfirft place, the faA I have already men- 
tioned ; andwhichevery perfon who thinks. 
And takes notice of his thinking, muft be 
icnfible of, viz. that the brain \% in adion 
during the time of thinking. 2dly, Tliat 
every, gart of the body which is in adion 
becomes, weary ; and that if the labour con- 
tinues for any length of time, the func- 
tions of the part arc difturbed. > dly, That 
all the nerves proceed from the brain, and 
exa3:ly from that part of it fuppofed to be 
the feat of thinJbng, and called the fenforium 
commune. 4thly, That the nerves are fomc 
of the moft principal parts of the human 
frame j that they aflift in all its functions ; 
and that whenever their powers are dif- 
turbed, the whole animal oeconomy muft 
fufer. Thefe evident principles being once 
eftablifbed, every one muft be fcnfible that 
when the brain is exhaufted by the aftion 
of the foul, the nerves muft of oourfc be 
injured ; in confequence of which, health 
will be endangered, and the conftitution 
will at length be deftroyed without any 
Other apparent caufe. 

{h) Opera omnia^ p. 648. 
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% 5. Trifiing books can bring on f)p 
other inconvenience than lofs of time, and 
weartnc^ of fight v but thoie which by the 
ibsrngch and contfateciation of ideas feem to 
raife t\m fogl as it were above icielf, and 
compel. at to meditate, wearouft the mind, 
and exhauft the body ; and the more wc 
have been delighted with this mediution, 
and the longer it has been kept up, fo much 
.the more mal will the confequences be. 
M. De Montefquieu obferves, " that every 
^^ thing becomes tircfome to us in proce^ 
^* of time, and efpecially thofe things which 
** give us the greatcft pleafure : the fibres 
** which have been cxercifed by them ftand 
** in need. of reft i oe^ei^^ therefore l^ettQr 
*' djfpofcd tPr'.ferV^, w tnuft take their turn 
^} of duty* that^$b0ur, by this means, may 
" • be divided Wiongft them (/)/' M. Mallq- 
branche wa$ fet^ed with a violent palpitation 
as he was reading L'Homme de Defcartes ; 
asd tbtre'is now at P,^is a.^ofcflbr of rhe- 
toric, who finds^^himiclf indifpofcd at the 
reading fome fiine^paflagj^s in Homer *. 

^ ti' The. brain, which is the immediate 
feat of thcfe emotions, the nerves which 
arife from it, and the ftomach, which is fur- 
nifhed with many nerves of an exquifite (tn- 
famon, afe the parts firfi: attacked, and com- 
monly rrtoft injured by the immoderate la- 
bour of the mind •, but if it (hould continue 

(1) Petit Portc-fcuille, p. 113. 

* Lorry, DcMelanchoIia&morbisMelanchol. torn. i. 

for 
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for any length of time, almoft all the parts 
of the body become partakers of the injury. 
§ 7. M. Van Swietea Ipckks^ of a nfian 
of letters whofe health had bb«» impaired 
by literary watchings (k) : whenever 
he liftened with attention to any ftory 
or trifling tale, he was feized with giddt- 
rlefs; he was in violent agonies whenever 
•he wanted to rcooUeft any thing which 
had flipped his memory ; he oftentimes 
even fainted away gradually, and experi- 
enced a difegreeabie fenfaEtion of laflitude. 
There was ttill a more troublefome cir- 
-ciimiftance- attending this complaint ; fot 
whatever dlhti^ he might make^ it wajs 
flevei- in Ws power w fulj>cftd this involun- 
taffy recoUecftlon ; b« he was obliged to go 
on witli it againft hiis will, till at length ft 
made him quite ill (/). M. Vnidet, my 
fellow-citizen, was acquainted with a wo- 
man who was feized with a violent fit of 
the colic, eVtt*y tii^ ihe applied herieif 
to any thing (ff^j % and a • modern authw 
fpeaks of a man whofe atm fwelled conli- 
dferably whenever = he gave way to thought, 
or was fuddenly affefted by any circum- 

{k) Thefe are what the antients called Lucubra- 
tion es. * 

(I) Cbtnmaitar. in Boei'hav. Hfidiot', t. iii. p. 413. 

(mj Traitc da boo Chile, t. it. p. 6^j* This 
work feems to be little known, although.it appeared 
in 1735. not long before the death of the author; it 
contains a number of good obfervations, and is there- 
fore worthy of more notice. 

ftance 
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ftance (n). I was once confultcd by a% 
Englilb gentleman, who, during his ftay at 
Rome, applied fo clofely to the nuthenaa- 
tics, that after a few months he could make 
no farther uie of his* eyes, although they 
{hewed no^outw^rd appearance of injury. 
He made others read to him, but foon 
after his ien(es were of no fervice to him ; fo 
that he could not bear the mod trifling coil- 
verfation for the fpace of a few minutes. 

My friend M. Zimmerman gives an 
inftance of a literary complaint of too in- 
terefting a nature to be omitted. A young 
gentleman of Switzerland, fays that learned 
phyfician, save himfelf up entirely to me* 
taphyficf % he foon perceived that his mind 
grew weary, which he endeavoured to con- 
quer by clofer application : this increafed 
his diforder ; notwithftanding which he iHi* 
died Hill more eameftly. This contefl; 
lafted for fix months, and the difeafe in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that the body and 
the fcnfes became injured. The health of 
his body was reftored by medicines, but 
the mind and fenfcs degenerated in a man- . 
ner almoft imperceptible into a compleat 
ftupor. Although he was not blind, he 
appeared not to fee ; although he was not 
deaf, he feemed not to hear ; and although 
he was not dumb, he never fpoke a fyllable. 
He flept however, eat and dranfc, without 

. (h) M^ Bordeox Prix de TAcad, dc Cbir. t. vi. 
p. J 99. 

* • tafle. 
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tjtafte, or without averfion-, never afking 
for jfbod, nop refufihg it when offered. 
He was deemed incurable, and therefore no 
medicines were given to him ; and he con^ 
tiniied in this ftate during the fpace of a 
yeir. At the expiration of thii term, a 
letter was read out loud in his prefence ; he 
ftarted, complained inwardly, and put hts 
hand up to his ear. This being obfcrved, the 
perfon who was reading raifed his voice ; 
lie then began to cry out, and difcovered 
fymptoms of exquifite pain: the experi- 
ment was repeated, and he recovered his 
hearing by excefs of pain. The other fenfes 
were reftored one after another in the 
.fame kind of way ^ and at the return of 
c^cb fenfe, it was obferved that he recovered 
gradually from his ftupidity *, but his pains 
were fo acute, and his ftrength fo far ex- 
haufted, that he was for a long time in great 
danger of dying. At length nature prevailed 
almoft without any afliftance (7) of art \ 

his 

(7) This recovery, with fcarccly any medical af- 
fillance, is an indifputable averment; and here an 
importantly medical query arifcs, viz. Whether this 
recovery, which we are informed, and find -by the if« 
fuc, was a compltat and peife^ one, would have becA 
the confequence of much medical, or rather pharma- 
ceutical affiftatice, which may certainly fometimes 
more juftly be termed interruption? The ingeniocis 
phyfictan, ,firom whom Dr. Tiffot cites this extraordi* 
nary cafe, has manifefted great judgment in fubmit- 
ting the cure (after the caufe was evident, and the 
further continuance of it removed) almofl entirely, if 

not 
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his health was entirely reftorcd ; and he is* 
at prefent one of our moft learned philofo- 
phers {o). It is impofilble to explain thefe 
phaenomena otherwife, than by adnnitting 
the nerves to be affeftcd, and by the influ- 
ence the Ibul has upon them. 

§ 8. Daily experience convinces us of 
the power of the foul upon the ftomach. 
Thofe moft addided to refleftion, perform 
their digeftion, ceteris paribus, with 
greater difficulty ; on the contrary, thofe 
who think little, generally di^cft well. We 
frequently fee perfons of weak underftand- 
ings eat and drink very freely, without fuf- 
fering any inconvenience, although they 
lead fedentary lives, and have not remarka- 
bly ftrong conftitutions. On the contrary, 
how many fcnfible men do we fee, whofe 
digeftion is performed with much pain ^'nd 

not ('\t\y (though doubtlcfs under a proper regimen) 
to the coiidu^ of nature, whole own crifcs, where her 
powers are not too much depreflVd for a litx-ral exer- 
tion of thein, are very generally more compleat and 
thrive, than our imitat.ve fublHtutioni for them by 
an. Cafes, however, will certainly fomclimes occur, 
which may reduce the bed phyfician to have recourfe 
to fuch; and the mOft attentive and fagacious will be 
the likelieft to direct, and to time, the moft eligible 
evacuation, as well as to regulate the degree of it. K. 
{o) Thisobfervation is extracted from i chapter M. 
Zimmerman has infertedinhis Treatifcon Experience 
in Medicine, upon ^be Effects of the Attention of the 
Mind ; be took the trouble to tranflate it for me after 
the firft edition of this little work : the chapter is full 
of ufrful obfervations, which I (hall hereafter have oc* 
caion to make ufe oL 

c^fficulty, 
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difficulty, akhough thq^ are of a good ha- 
bit of body, and ufc feme exercifc. We 
know that one of the firft fjrmptoms of an 
injured brain, after a blow on the head, is a 
vomiting •, and an affeftion of the fame 
kind feems to take place in all irritations of 
that organ : the cfifeft is always proportioned 
to the caufe : and if it is-an uncommon thing 
that the labour of the mind (hould be car- 
ried to fuch a height, as to produce inftan- 
taneoufly the fame effefts upon the nerves, 
as are occafioned by a violent blow, yet 
there are ftill fome inftances of this kind. A 
man of extraordinary genius, who has been 
extremely ftudious, told me not long ago, 
that after having applied very cloiely 
for feveral hours together, as he found his 
imagination highly worked up, he perceived 
that his head became fuddcnly weak, his 
ideas were all confufed, he loft his compre- 
henfion, became fick, and vomited feveral 
times. Mr. Pome fpeaks of a learned man 
who had fo far weakened his ftomach by 
ftudy, that he vomited after every meal (p). 
This unhappy confequeiice of intenfe appli- 
cation has been more conftantly obferved 
than any other. Ariftotle was obliged to 
wear upon the region of the ftomach a 
bladder filled with aromatic oil ; and M. A. 
Antoninus had fo far injured this vifcus, by 
the continual ftate of extenfion in which his 
n:4nd was kept, by the government of the 

(/) Traitc dcs Vapcurs Hyftcriqucs, p. 248. 

, empire 
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«npire of (he worid9 and the cuUivatioi^ 
of literature^ that, according to the report 
of his firft phyfician, Galen, he was fub- 
jedt to indigeftions he could not get rid 
of, without fading for four and twenty 
hours^ and taking a ghfs of warm wine, in 
which a few grains of pepper were infufed. 
The fame author has handed down to us the 
ftqry of a woman, named Arria, whom he 
was v«y foad of, and who, by an afliduous 
af^lic^uon to Plato's philofophy, had fo 
weakfn^d her ftomach, that me could not 
take any nourifbment, and was fo debili- 
tated, that (he could not fupport herfelf any 
other way thw by laying on her back {q). M. 
BoerhaaTe, who bved long in a city where 
learning is much cultivated, fays, that fludy 
begins by impairing the ftomach ; and that 
if the complaint is not relieved, it may de- 
generate* into a melancholy. A famous Por- 
tuguese phyfician ufed to fay, that a vitiated 
ftomach attends learned people, as furely as 
the fhadow foUows the body (r.) I have 
myfelf fcen patients who have fuftered for 
this immoderate thirft of learning, firft by 
a lok of appetite, an entire inability of the 
digefting powers, and a total debility which 
enfued -, afterwards they have been tor- 
mented with fpafms, convuldons, and at 
length wiitha totalprivatbnof all their fenfes. 

(2) Def hertae^, ad ViContm, cap. 2. Chart, c. 13. 

p. 93 !• 
(r) Amati Lofitani curat. Medic*, p. 155. 

49* The 
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* § 9. The injury the mind has done the 
body foon recoils Upon itfclf •, for it has been 
the will of the Supreme Being, that as long 
as thefe two fubftances continued together, 
the labours of the mind ihould in a certain 
degree depend upon the health of the body : 
this truth has been ever acknowledged. 
Pliny the younger has emphatically de- 
clared, that ** the props c6f the body fup* 
" ported the foul (/)." And long before 
hitn Democritus had faid, " Health in- 
creafes the powers of *the mind •, when 
the body is difeafed, the mind is not ca- 
** pable of refle<5tion (/).** It is not there- 
fore furprifing that the mind fliQuld be 
weakened, after it has exh^tlfted the brain 
and debilitated the nerved. Plato indeed' 
chofe an unwholef6me pWce'for hisfefturc- 
room, thinking that if he was in lefs vigor- 
ous, health, his mind would be better dif- 
pofed to. refleftion ; but his conduct on this 
occafion is not to be admitted as an 'objec- 
tion 16 what has been advanced, being 
direftly contrary to lii^ general doftrioe, 
and only relative to his own peculiar habit, 
which was rather -bulky and inclined to fat ; 
fo that he was defirous of having a fever, in 
ord^r to become more lean. Neither fhould - 
it be'obje£ted that fdme men: of great learn- 
ing ai'e very fickly ; for if we examine at- 
tentively the-ftate of ti^r health, we fljall 

(j) Epift. lib. 2. ^pift. 9. 

(f) 'Epift.ad Hippocrat. foes. t. 2. p, 1288. * 

be 
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be convinced that the diforders they hav't 
Jbeen fubje£l to, have not • arifen from any 
aflFe£bion.of the brain or nerves, whofe ori^ 
ginal powers are fome/iitnies {b (Irong, that 
^hey are butflightly difturbed. by the vitiated 
ftate of the other organs, and remain capa- 
ble of fupporting the fuhftions of the foul. 
,. ^ 10. The firft fy^nptoms which indicate 
Sl lyqaknefs of the Jicrvous fyftem^ arc a kind 
/>f 'pu^^imity we were before Grangers 
p^^; 4^\S^tnQ^^ fear,, deje£tioi)i and difpirit;- 
cdnefs*: he who was the-moft intrepid man 
now becomes the mod: timorous ; the flight- 
eft undertaking frightens him, the moft tri- 
fling unforefeen incident makes him tren>- 
ble ; the flighteft indifpofltion appears to 
hip> 4 fatal dileafe \ and. the idea of death 
fells him with intolerabk horrors. Some ty* 
rants have condemned certain philofophers 
to death, but have never been able to make 
tl^etn f?ar it 5 how much mqre efFeftually 
would tHeir cruelty have been exercifed, if 
by iuffering them ftill to live, they coul^ 
have ial]pired them with thofe fears of death 
hypochondriacs are tormented with ? Wc 
foe inftances every day of men of learning, 
.•yvho perceiving the firft figns of this diftem^ 
jxer, ha,v^,bi^en obliged to forfake their fk« 
.vourite Audits •, whofe nerves being weak- 
_ened, they tjecome incapable of attention.; 
their memory fails -, their ideas are pon- 
fufed \ a fenfation of heat in the head, pal- 
,...;.•• C pitations. 
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pitsftions, a total ctejc^Son, hikI Ac ap*- 
prchcnfion of death' makes the pen fiill from 
their hands, Q^ieti ^noofiihing food, and 
cxercifc, foon rcftjore them to thdr former 
health ; but as feoti as^ they return to their 
books, they are agatn oWiged to quit thetrh 
The day paffes in thcfe akematives ; ik 
night they are fatigued and caft down ; they 
go to bed, bot their n%hts are nnuch dit 
turbed -, die irritability ot their nerrtes piie^ 
vents them from fltieplng, and ofientimei 
rven from the power of thmking. 1' kno^r 
a young man, who after havthg Iradied very 
liard, cotrW never open a loook. without 
being fcized with convuHions of the 
mufclcs of the face and head, which then 
deemed as if it were bound tight ^with feords. 
It would be needlcfe to produce a greafter 
number of examples, to fliew the danger 
of intenfe application, and its fatal in- 
fluences upon the nervous fyftem, fincc 
they would Only ferve to fwefl the vj^uttle, 
^without affording any additional proof of 
%e troth of the aflertion, whrcih has bfeen 
already -fufficiently eftaHiflied. " Study 
-^ (fays M. RouflTeau) makes men tender, 
"^ weakens their r^onftitution, and wheh 
once the body has loft its pow'f'rs, rflofc 
of the foul ^tc not eafily pI*efer^^ed. ^ Ap- 
plication wears out the machine, «- 
" haufts the fpirits, deftroys the ftrehgth, 
«* fencrvatcs the mind, makes us pufilhni- 

" mous^ 
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^ mous, unable cid^r to bear fatigue, or 
^^ to keep our paffioos under («)." 

$ 1 1. The l^urs of the miod do not 
iMity weaken «ad irritate the nervous fyftem, 
but alfo produce diforders of the nerve% 
which are ftrongly charaftcrized, and can* 
not be miftaken. Galen knew a gramm^^ 
rian who was feized with an epileptic fit 
whenever he was intent upon teaching or 
thinking of any thing (x)- I ^^^^ myfelf 
iccn, and M. Van Swictcn obfervcs the 
fame, verjr promifine chiUren, who have 
been forced to ftudy fo conftantly by feverc 
Inafters, that they have become (8; epilep- 
tic 

(«) Pif fac^ de Ntfeiiic, cMvns diverfet, t. r. 

{^) De Loci Afi€{^. K (. c 6. Chart, c 7* p. 40a. 
' (8) This tScdi hat not occurred (o my own ob/eiu 
vaiioa is the (we degree ; but J have »iowo ao ap^ 
Ipareot dimiAutioo of the appreheafion aad aaepory^ 
from too early and too afliduoiis an exerciie of the 
latter 10 very young children. Hcnca to the many re^ 
latiofis which our learned author has observed betweea 
the fctence of i;ifdiciQe and other fciencea, we raaf 
add» that even tfaioic gemleinen, who axe iotrufted witM 
the liberal inftittttion of youth, would becoiBe die 
more poarummate inllrudorsy from a phyAcal difcenp* 
meat of the difFereat genius aad tendency, as well aa 
the rarioftf conititutioo^ of thair (everal pupila ; finc^ 
i\ich a dilc^rM^t muft fuggeil to them» that the for- 
mer^ at leail in e^rly yoatb» ihould j;u>t be violently 
iDver-^rced to the impairiag of the latter^ which, in 
ip^Affquenc;es» might ftill further dejprefs the facul- 
%M. Diidpline for natural dulne&y for a (hort mcr 
tn^ry, or great dijpculty of retention, is an abfurd fe- 
verity, 4t3 it has a tendency rather to increafe thofede* 
^ ^ -Je^ feds 
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tic during the reft of their lives. M. HofF- 
xnan fjpeaks of a young man who was feized 
with a momentary fit, whenever his (9) 
mind or his memdry were overloaded ; as 
foon as he quitted his ftudies, the palpita* 

• 

fcfls by terror, than to remove them. I remember to 
liave feen aa idiot, Who> his fdeadl affured me, was 
rendered fach, by an •extreme fright after he had at- 
tained the ufe of fpeech : and other inftances of thp 
fame kind are recorded. A proper confideration of 
the clafs of readers to whom tnfetreatlfc is addreffed, 
will prove the prefent note fu^ientiy Relative to the 
fubjca. K. 

(9) This rationally fuggeds, that the perfon afFeA- 
ed thus might not be conftituted by nature for a man of 
■letters, tho' well fitted perhaps for fome other pur- 
fuit. We may be certain, the proportion of people 
ihtehded for ftudy m^ contemplafkn^ and of thofe 
intended for various employments, even down to fervi- 
tude^ is very wifely ordered by Providence, though we 
feldom form the calculation. As the condition of our 
exiftence in this life requires more labour than fpectf- 
lation or amufemen^, it is doubtlefs very right that 
the unlearned (hoold conftitute i^ie majority in tytry 
ftate. The caft cited here from Hoffman refers confide- 
rably to that of mv immediately p^eceding note ; and 
muft difpbfe a fenflble perfon not to diftraft fuch indi- 
*vidnals with ftudy a6d fcience, ;as natiiref meant for 
different occupations ; while (he rodnifefts fuch ftrong 
indications of their averfion to, their inability for, the 
former. To have become epileptic, as in thcffe 
three inflanCes, tfven from a con'fid^rabl^ ^xercife of 
the attentiob or memory, {for no Very-^reat excefs is 
mentioned) is nearly a t)roof, that thi ttrrotig organ was 
fet to work. Talents for fcience br literature are ge- 
nerally combined with a fond |ifopenf|ity to'exercift 
them, whfch greatly lefTeris the fatrgue their poffeflbra 
would otherwife experience from afiiduous itudy. K^' 

tiops 
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lions ceafed, aad he recovered his^health {yj. 
The famous Petrarch was afflifted in the 
feme manner. 

§12. An Infinite number of other di- 
feafcs are brought on by ftudy; befides 
thofe which immediately attack the nerves 
by difturbing the fyftem. A celebrated 
mathematician troubled with an hereditary 
gout, and who was always a very regular man, 
haftened the fit, by applying too clofely to 
<he folution of a difficok problem (2). The 
uncommon accident which happened to 
M. le Chevalier D*Epernay is well known : 
^fter an a0iduous iapplication for the fpace 
of four months, without any previous fymp- 
torn of difeale, his -beard, his eye-laftics, 
his eye-brows, and in fhort all the hair of 
•his head and body fdl oS(a). This phas- 
tiomenon was certainly brought about by 
the little bulbs, which are the roots of the 
hair, being deprived of nouriftiment ; and 
this might arife from three caufes : 1 ft, from 
the powers of the ftomach, the firft organ 
of digeftion and nourifhment, being difof- 
dcred : adly, from the aftion of the nerves, 
which have fo great a fbare in nutrition, be- 
ing diminifhcd, and which being employed 
by the foul, were inadequate to the func- 
tions of the body : gfdly, from that kind of 

(jp) Medicin. Ration. de£pi]ep». f 1^, 

(«) Van Swietcn, t. 4. p. 305. 

(/i) French Gazette, Feb. 23, 1763* 

C 3 flow 
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flow fev^ men of letters are fubjeft to, and 
which deftroying the nutritious lymph» 
makes them become pale and thin, and 
often throws them into a itate of confump- 
tion and decay. This fever is often pro- 
duced by the kritation the heart receive^ 
from the too earneft application of the mindi 
in confequence of which its pulfations be- 
come more frequent. 

§ 1 3* In order to conceive the effeds of 
deep thinking, it may be confidered as a 
ligature applied to all the nerves^ which 
putting a ftop to their Hiflion^ brings on thf 
fame confequences upon the whole machine, 
as a ligature applied more or lefs tight to 
the branch of ^ nerve, would induce on the 
parts to which that braqdi was diftributcd, 
Refledtioo exhaulb ui alCb in the iame man^ 
ner as immoderate evacuations do, which 
wafte the body, deftroy its powers, attenu- 
ate the humours, and produce a too great 
irritability of the nervoi^s fyftem. Large 
/bleedings, fifequent purgings, falivations 
too copious, too great a How of urine, iv^ 
ihort every immoderate evacuation, by 
weakening the tone of the veflcls, and fub^ 
ftrading too much from the quantity of 
fluids, prevents the nervous fluid or the ani- 
mal fpirits, on which the adlion of the 
nerves depends, from being properly pre- 
pared in the brain. Meditation alio, by 
keeping the nerves too long in a ftate of ac- 
tion, waftes the fpirits too much, and hin- 
ders 
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ders tbe brain fro^n prqiarbg tbem \ (o 
that in both inft^unccs, thib imporunt fljoidi 
tbc pureft fubilancis, and au>(£ highly pre- 
pared of aay other ui ^^ bjuo^n body, ami 
which is mofi; neKreflary for ^le per^mance 
of its fundioAS^ is either deficieiK, or un^ 
deigoes ibine alteration, which mud inevi- 
tably produce rpany ^tefonicr*^ There is, 
however, an e0ential difference between a 
debUi^ of the nerves^ caufed by exceffive 
evacuations,, or the £itigues of tbe body^ 
which are attended "wiiJ) the fame cOnfc<^ 
queaces, and that proceeding from the 
attentioQ of the nmd *, whkh is, that th« 
firft of thefe caufes does indeed for a tiaif 
fufpend the fecretion of this liqUor, but 
doe3 not difturb the iecreoory organs f 
whereaa die ieoond,:to wit, the labwrt of 
the mind, aSe^ the organ it(el£, asi I. ifaaH 
explain more fuUy hereafter. ThefirS: taki^ 
^m the maQiifa(^ure Ibme materials, >it 
ihould work, upon, the other atiacka the 
manu£a£ture itlelf ; and thefe difoirdcjps bf 
the i^rain, the effe^^s of immcHkrate appli^ 
cation, are now to be the fubjed of our en- 
quiries. They depend on three laws of the 
animal oeconomy, which fhall be ranged 
under fo many heads. 

§ 14. The firft of thefe is that when, 
ihe foul, from being employed a long time, 
has made too great an impreffion on the 
brain, it becomes unable to reftrain it ; the 
aftion continues involuntarily, and re-adling 

C 4 upon 
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upon the foul, fills it with ideas truly de- 
lirious, becaufe they are no longer anfwer- 
able to the impreffions of external objedts,* 
but only to the internal difpofition of the 
brain, every part of which is unfitted to re- 
ceive any new images conveyed by thel 
fenfes. Spinello, a famous Tufcan painter, 
having painted the fall of the angels, gave 
fuch terrible features to Lucifer, that he 
was feized with terror in beholding them ; 
and during the reft of his life thought him- 
fclf haunted by that devil, ^ho was conti* 
nually reproaching him for haying reprefen t- 
ed him in (b horriole a fhape: M. Paifcal, a ^ 
man of an uncommonly ftrong mind, did 
fo much injury to his brain by intenft ap- 
plication and deep thought, that he always 
imagined there was a gulph of fire near 
him ; the conftant agitation of fome of his 
fibres conveyed this fenfation to him per-^ 
pctlially ; and his reafon, fubdued by his 
T)erves, could never get the better of this 
idea. How many others are there who 
have been led beyond the limits of truth by 
an over-heated imagination ? GafparBarlo- 
eus, an orator, poet, and phyficiah, was 
fenfible of thefe dangers, and often ufed to 
warn his fiiend Hughens of them (i) ; but 

, (^) He wrote the following advice? to him : '* Nee 
<* iiteras, nee yerfus refcribe, nc in iiovum diftrimpn, 
** t^aletudinem dubiatn adducas. FaciL? enim exat* 
•' tenticne jncalefcent fpirltus, hinc fanguis, hinc ha- 
** bicus corporis." Barloei Epift. lib. i • ep. 4. 

he 
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be was notwitbftanding rcgardlefs of hinr 
felf, and weakened his brain fo much bjr 
exccffive -ftudy, that he thought his body 
was n»ade of butter : in this perfuafion, he 
carefully avoided coming near the fire ; till 
at laft, wearied with continual apprehcn- 
Jions, he threw himfelf into a well. For 
jthefe twenty years pad I have regretted the 
lofs of a friend, equally eminent in genius 
as well as character ^ a man calculated for 
^reat undertakings,, whofc (ludies were di- 
vided between literature and jAyfic, which 
he certainly would have improved -, he was 
employed day and night in reading, re- 
fleding, and making experiments ; he firfl: 
jbft his fleep, then was feized with fome 
tranfitory fits of lunacy^ and at length be- 
came quite mad, fo that even his life was 
preferved with difficulty. I have fcen other 
men of learning who have begun by being 
maniacs, and have at length become com-> 
pleat idiots. 

I know a man, ftill more eminent by his 
virtues than by his high birth, who having 
applied himfelf for twelve fucceffive hours 
to draw up a memorial of the utmoft con- 
fcquence, fell into a delirium after he had 
finiihed it, which lafted *till his fenfes were 
eompofed with fleep* 

There are many obfervations of the fame 
kind extant; and I have been told by a man 
of veracity, that Peter Jurieu, fo famous 
£(M*- hia theological difputations, his contro- 

C ^ verfiaj. 
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f erfia! writings, and his commentary on 
the Apocalypfe, had fo far mjurcd his 
brain, that although his judgment was ftill 
prcferved in many inftances, yet he ufed to 
affirm that his frequent colics were caufed 
by the fighting of fevcn knights (hut up in 
his bowels. Others have imagined them- 
felves to be lanthorns ; and fome have been 
knowii to afflift themfelves upon the fup- 
pofition of their having loft their thighs. 

The diforders produced by the efforts of 
the mind nil fooneft upon fuch as are in- 
ceflantly engaged in the contemplation of 
one objeft ; in this cafe there is only one 
part of the fenforium a6led upon, and that 
1$ always on the ftretch : it is not relieved 
t)y the aftion of the other parts, and there*- 
fore is fooner fatigued and injured. If one, 
or only a fmall number of mufcles, is con^. 
tinually kept in motion, the body fuffers 
more than if the fame quantity of aftion 
was fuccefTively divided among all the 
mufcles : it is the fame with the brain ^ 
when its different parts aft alternately, it is 
not fo foon weary ; the part at reft recovers 
itfelf, while the others are exercifed : thi^ 
thange from labour to reft, is the fiJtcft 
methbd of prefcrving the organ. I have 
fcen a woman who appeared very fenfible tiH 
ftie was five and twenty ; at which time of 
life (he unfortunately attached herfelf to the 
Moravians, and was fo poffeffcd with the 
love of Jdus Chrift, w^hom ihe called her 

lamb^ 
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bmbk tbac (he. couki not zAmx any other 
i<ikg ;. an4 without any other caufc became 
on idiot ifttho fpacc of a few months \ in 
wHich ftate (he had no other recoUe&ion but 
that of her friend. I faw her almoft every 
day during fix months, and could get np 
^ber anfwer to (ny queftion$ than tbefe 
words, ** my fwect Jamb ;** thefe (he re^ 
peated every half how, with her eyes ^aft 
down. Si^.tived fu inonths in this condi*- 
lioa, andtbrn diinJlof a (10) marafmust 

But 

- (to) Too many ini!aiite« offuch dreadfbl inCatua- 
tkviy and cnea of nort imincdiaie luiekk, fiem afup^ 
PqM rf)i(^Qiis Uii^» migiit h» rrferrt d to among tht 
<0Dgrc^ipi)9 of fg«K inodern redariet her« : and 
thefe events are the piore njelancholy, by augmentiog 
tile tl umber of Anckl«s in a natlo»» fuppoM to be ^ene* 
VlHriwroaddiAedfittbU sn«ie, Aaa any otber pwfda 
lA fijtcope. $4icb cop fe <t»eocc^t howe^r» fVom tbU 
paxticular cauie» muft convince all perfonsofa found 
underflanding, of the errori of thofb tenets and de- 
claimers which caufe, or very greatly conduce to it ; 
fiaoe ^Boioe e^^tiol <2i»riiUMiay mitft very .power* 
{aUy dettr mtii froin, tb]B«oona«ttrai vUtncff. Wbat« 
tver Dn Sherlock's <bartty tiaa di^fed hiia to fag** 
gefty in extenuation of focb voluntary £italkics from 
ikQ>8ir» and in his not whoUy <tefpairing notions of 
lfc«ir eternal flaic y. it ta inconteftftbVe^ that this ten)t« 
9ty is a hortkl violation of the ftrongeft Maflin^» whick 
dke Author of UDiverial naKuve has inplanted into ours*' 
Indeed where this t§t&. arlfes fcoin iodifputable ii.ta. 
aity, tfarongh whatever cmib^ /Of previous difirafe, the 
guilt will vani(h> as the miferable patients in chat li- 
tvation mnft b« xo^ely ^aSvf . It has t)een afTertcd^ 
but I hope without any juft foundation, that fonae of 
thefe preachers have exulted in thefe difmal events, as 
f roolb- of tikeif ewn powffs of eoaviiMRing and con- 

veitiBg^ 
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liut without going any farther for inftanccs^ 
we have lately feen a ftudent at this aca- 
demy, a young nfian, who havirtg takeir it 
Into his head that he could difcover the 
quadrature of the circle, died mad it the 
Hotel Dieu of Paris. 

J 15. The feeond law the human body 
is fubjeft to, and on which many difordcrs 
of the brain proceeding from ftudy depend; 
is, that the humoursi are more abundantly 
derived to any part which is in al5kioni 
Mr. Morgagni knew a learned man at Bo- 
logna, whofe nofe bled whenever he hap- 
pened to indulge in meditation before he 
rofe in the morning {e). Wher\the brain 
afts, it receives an additional quantity of 
blood, which increafing the tone and mo^ 
tion of the veflek, produces that fen&tioit 
of pain and heat before mentioned, befides 
other fatal diftempers, according to the 

vertmg. 1 am perfonal>y ceftato^ they have eneoa*-^. 
Mged their audience to fob, cry,, and rear out. B»t 
k reaUy anoasiet me, as^ I cannot fuppofe them to b» 
a6ted by any fflafignant intention , that a lew cata« 
ftrophcs of their hearers or penitents being feot to 
Bedlam or to the grave,^ have not effe£kia)]y convinced^ 
t^emfelves, tbefe cannot be the fruits of true religion ;•- 
amdtbencev of tire confequeiit abfiirdity and evil of 
their condofL . To^fiich indeed we may. certainly welk 
apply the following obfer? aaon of the late good anct 
ingenious Dr. Young i- t 

•* And when their ihis they iet fincercly down, 

*' They'll find that their religion has been one." K^| 

. ^\ De fedit^fi ^ €aaiis morborunii ^P* 5* § '3-. 

variolic 
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various difpofitions of the brain, the bloo4» 
and the ooncurrtuce of other foreign cir- 
cumftances. Thefe diAempers are, tu» 
mours, ' ideurifms, inflammations, fchirro* 
-fities, ulcers, dropfies, head-achs, deliri^ 
urns, drowfinefs, convulfions, lethargy, apo»- 
plexies^ and the want of fleep, fo frequently 
-troublefome to men of letters, which if it 
iafts, is generally prodia<5live of various dif- 
orders both t>f the body and the mind. M. 
Soerhaave experienced thiflxomplaint for 
fix weeks tog^her, after a long feries of 
intenfe thinking v and during that time was 
in fuch a ftate of total indifference, that no*r 
thing coruld imereft him (d. ) Every per* 
ion muft have experienced that, uneasy kind 
of fleep which comes on after fiitigue, and 
attended with a tnooblefoniefeel of tight^ 
nefs and weight in the head. A flight irri<»> 
tation of the bniin is fufficicnt to caufe an 
infomnium.^ a'ftronger irritation produces 
convulfiom .uut comatofe diibrders; the 
mod' vaoJent 'degree of it brings on an 
apoplexy *, a kind of death too common 
amongft men of learning. They are pu- 
niflied in the part which has offended: the 
doublp injury produced, by application, of 
weakening the brain, and determining a 
greatei* quantity of fluid to it^ brings onr 
at length the moft* alarming difeafcs, which 
generally manifeft themfelvcs when other, 

QJ) Praeledion. id InAitat. t j* p* 145. • 
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.%rcumftances concur in trahfmitting a great 
deal of blood to the head. Famoui preaclk- 
-ers and illuflrious profcfibrs have oftea btcsi 
known to expire eren intbeirdeflcs, which 
circumftance happened at Leipfic to the CCK 
lebrated Curtius. Livy has handed down 
to us the ftory of king Attalus, who, as« 
iie was advifing the Boeotians to make an al^ 
liance with Rome, died in the midft of his- 
di£courfe ; and at Bafd, in an academic. osr 
remony held there, one of the candidafiev 
who had prcvioufly fatigued himfelf by ^ 
longcourfe of Ihidy, exerted himfelf ft ill 
fo violouly during doe ceremony in irpeat* 
ing his difcourfc, that he was fetztd with 
an apoplexy, and died mftantaneoufly {e\ 
I myfeif faiw a worthy clergyman, who a£» 
ter having preached Ctn a jWHitfondayaionip 
time, and with great energy, was feized 
with a tremor while he was giving the fa^ 
erament, ftammered^ grew dejinoiis, sand 
then apople&ic ^ after which he gKw.ohtkl^ 
ifli, and lived fbr£x (i I ) momhsiit fchac ftatcu. 

(<r) Fclic. Plater. Obf. p, »8. 

(l i) I tbink we arc rather xo lo&r iipm thb tx^ 
prefiloDy that the patient died, after* the duration o^ 
tbis infantile flate for fix months^ than that he reco* 
Htr^, aAer fuch a d4i ration ^ it. I)i the foifmet, ch^ 
pfeferab;lje fenfe, mUut m^I hfv^ (e^refeipblaA^^ i9t 
the Lftcin confirtt^ions of *vhciu MUfUp wb«^ it £rnifie9 
tbe perfon made an end of livings fpeaki'ngi.&c. Hence 
the inde termination in the text h not very confidera- 
ble, and might have b€»Q eaiil/ ayoided by our au- 
thor. K. ^ .: 

M.. MoPi 
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M. Morgagni fpeaks of a monk who diq0 
apople£bic in the mid ft of his fermon. In- 
ftanccs of this nature are frequent; but the 
force of declamation is noc always neceflary 
to bring on apoplexies in (ludious men ; 
they happen fomctimes, when produced by 
no other caufe than the difpofuion the parts 
have been wrought into by the kind of life 
thefe men lead. 

NL Zimmerman fupplies me here again 
with another very interefting observation. 
A Swifs clergyman having raifed himfclf a 
great reputation by his difcourfes, was de« 
firous of keeping it up ; he therefore read 
much, compoied with a great deal of care^ 
and exercifed his o^emory much to learn 
his fermons. By this continual attention of 
the mind he loft his aftivity by degrees, 
his ftrength wafted away, and the more he 
endeavoured to refrefh his memory, the 
more it failed him. At length he could not 
poffibly retain his new ideas, although hd 
ftill preferved the remembrance of the old 
ones ; and at laft he was feized with an apo- 
plexy, which made him paralytic on one 
fide : he was carried to the baths of Baden 
in Swit2erland, where he died, aged forty^ 
two years. 

A profeflbr of Berne, wdl (killed in the 
oriental languages, a man ftill in the prime 
of life, and a very hard ftudent, became 
fimpk and chiidiih : the caufe of this ac- 
cident 
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Indent was water cblledted in different parts 
of the brain (/ ). 

: In the Confultations of We^fer we find 
the hiftory of a young, man of family, 
twenty-two years of age, who having ap- 
plied himfelf inceflantly to his ftudies both 
day and night, fell into a deliriiun, which 
foon degenerated into a phrenzy, in which 
fit he wounded feveral perfon^, and killed 
his keeper (1^). Even the catakpfy, that 
uncommon difcafe, fometimes is brought on 
by too fevere application ; and Fernelius 
gives a very remarkable inftance of it. " A 
man (fays he) who paflcd whole nights 
in writing and ftudying, was fuddenly atr 
" tacked with this diftemper j all his limbs 
^' ftiffened in the attitude he was in^ whei> 
" the dileafe firft feized him ; he remained 
upon his feat, holding his pen, and fixr 
ing his eyes on his pjaper, fo that he .was 
thought to be {till at bis (Ituiies, till be* 
♦* ing called to, and then fhaken, he was 
?* found to be without motion or fcnfar 
t^ tion (by* Walking in onefs.fl^ep is ano-» 
ther cffeft of the fame caufe. A (ludent in 
phyfic at Leipfic, after having ftudied with 
prodigious earneftnefs for two months, en- 
tirely difordered his reft, fo that ^ foon as 

" (/) Halkr Element. Phyftol. t»4^p. 317. Avery 
circutnilantial and interelling hiilory of this difeafe is. 
to be found in the fame work of M. Zimmermaa^buC 
it is too long to be irifertcd here. 

{g) Obfervat; de Affect. Capit. Ob(l 85; p. 327: 
: (^X- Pathol, lib. 5^, cap. 2., 0£cr. Oinn. p. 406. 

ha- 
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he fell aflccp, either in the night or day, hi 
rofe and fat himfelf down to ftudy juft as if 
he had been awake : he would look over 
his papers, take Caftelli's lexicon^ fcarch 
for fome words in it, feemed difpleafed 
when he thought he cduld not find then?, 
fmiled when he imagined he did ; then 
wrote in very legible chara6ters, after which 
he went to bed again, and his fleep con- 
tinued (i). 

Among the dilbrders which this great 
flow of humours caufes in the brain, let us 
not forget that it contributes much to form 
jthat unhappy difpofition which produces 
the hypochondriac afFcftion ; the fibres of 
the brain become weaker by being dilated^ 
and .are Ibftened fo as to be unable to fup- 
port the different impreflions ; by thefe 
charlafteriftics the nervous hypochondriac 
difeafe is pointed out. 

§ 16. The third law of nature produc- 
tive of other diforders arifing from the la- 
bours of the learned, is, the induration of 
the animal fibre by ^xertife. 

The y^hole body .becomes hard in proccfs 
of time, and old age itfelf is a general in- 
duration. In labouring men, thofe parts 
moft ufed in their refpeftive employments 
grow callous ; in men of letters, the brain 
itfelf is at^cked in this manner, they be- 
come incapabld of conncfting' ideas, and 

(/) Bohn ap. Hallerthei. oiedic. prad(. t. 7* p- 439* 

grow 



iiavc lived longctj if they had given tbem- 
felves ufl to feme other kind of bufinefs ? 
It muft be allowed indeed, that moft of the 
created men human nature has produced, 
have lived to a very great age •, fuch as 
Homer, Democritus, Parmenides, Hip- 
pocrates, Plato, Plutarch, the lord chan-^ 
cellor(i3) Bacon, Aldrovandus, Galileo, 
Harvey, Wallis, Boyle, Locke, Leibnitz, 
Newton, Boerhaave ; but can we infer from 
hence, that the labours of the mind carried 
to excels are not prejudicial ? Such a con^ 
clufion is evidently falfe ; although we may 
conjefture, that there are men formed as it 
were on purpofe for thefc fublime indul- 
gencies, and that the happy difpofition 
of the fibres conftituting great men, iJ 
perhaps the fame which leads us on to old 
3ge. " Mens fanain corpore fano." 

Befides, the immortal name thefc great 
men have acquired, feems rather owing to 
^he force of their genius, than the affiduity 
of their labours. The leifure hours and 
avocations which mult ncceflarily have at- 
tended men of fuch confequence, as well as 
the duties their fituation obliged them to 
fulfil, were fo many diverfions, which re- 
paired the injury they might have received 
from ftudy. 

(ij) Chancellor Bacon, the great and learned phl- 
lofopner, is faid to have died in his fixty-fixrh yeaj^. 
Roger Bacon, who was a prodigy of knowledg£ for 
bis day, lived to fall eighty at leaft, K, 

^c Thcfe 
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Thefe obfervatioBS muft certainty recall 
to your minds that re(pe6table man, who 
lived during the fpace of fifty years the 
honour and the delight of this academy 
and this city (m). His whole life had been 
employed in cultivating the feveral branches 
of literature ; he had made himfelf a pep- 
feft mafter of thofe relating to his own 
profeflion, which was a very extenfive de- 
partment % and was alfo (killed in every one 
of the other fciences. A knowledge fo conv 
prehenfive implied his having taken gre^t 
pains, neverthelefs his health was not in the 
leaft impaired ; yet he lived to the age dt 
fourfcore and fix yeari, without Iding the 
power of his genius or the quicfcnefs of his 
underftanding. Can this example be pro- 
duced as an obje<5tion to what has been 
faid ? Certainly not \ on the contrary, a 
more particular acicount of his method of 
pafllng his time, will induce you, gentle- 
men, to think he was a fit model to be pro- 
pofed to the imitation of all the learned. 
His great learning never made him fbrgtw: 
that he was a rpan : he acquired the know- 
ledge of a great variety of the moft abftrufc 
fciences without neglefting the fecial du»- 
ties, and fulfilled the offices of citizerf, 
father, profeflbr, friend, and member of 
fociety, as a man of the world whofe time 
was not otherwife taken up. When his 

{m) M. Poller Prof, in Catacbefis, and oriental 
languages. ^ * 

mind 
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vnind was wearied with application, he re- 
cruited it by moderate ejeercife in his gar- 
«den; hLs behaviour in all circumftaaces 
vm» cbearftil and pleaj^nt, a qualification 
not to be ke^ up but by mixing focisdly 
Md benevolently with mankinds If we 
^rompare this with Mr, Fontenelle's man- 
ner of living, whofe name ftands one of 
4lie foremoft amo^g the lift of fuch men 
of grmw las, h^ve arrived to a very old 
.age, we fliall be convinced, that he C9uld 
Aot have lived fo long without any hA^ 
mity, if he had not blended the oon^forts 
of fecial life with his bcerary occupatioAT. 
Thefe lives were in nothing limilar to tbofe 
of the EfUditi, a race of men icarce known 
.among the aoiient^, who firft Shewed thcm- 
felves at the tit»e that literature was in^ 
decline, and appeared again at its reftora- 
tioh. Thefe m&n, fixed to their work as the 
needle to the pole, might be compared to 
4cH3ie of the Indian Fakeirs -, for like them 
.they feclud^ thcmfclves from mankiad ; ai^ 
:anortify themfclves <rfteBtimes, without w^ 
xjucing the flighteft advaatage io fociety 
-from their voluntary fuflferings. The differ- 
ence is only in the means they torment 
themfelves with : the Fakeirs expofe the0>- 
felves to the fcorching heat of the ^fun, and 
•the mpft extreme Severities of cold v they 
tear themfelves with nails, chains, and 
whips ; while the others deftroy themfelves 
with books, manufcripts, medals, antique 

!.r; 1 4. '^ in- 
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tnfcriptions^ and tnexidkabic diaraderst 
€nd efpecially in giving vay to that totd 
ina^cm of thebody, which is the fecondarf » 
ahd UitfoFQxiatety the too freqoeat caufc 
of the'dSfeafes incident to men of letter^ 
the dangers of which will be niiade ertdenc 
•from confidering the flrufiure of the humaa 
body. 

$ 19. The fauman body is oompoied of 
Teflels ^tch contain fluids conftaotly cir- 
culnting. When the vcflels hare Actthcr 
too much nor coo litck power ; when the 
fiuids arc of a proper coidiAenoe, and their 
-motions neither too rapid nor too flow ^ 
-then the body is in pei tedr healths But it 
18 neceflary to take notice, that the motion 
•of thcf blood is what concerns us moft ac 
prefcnt. Whenever that alters, the other 
fluids and the folids are aUb changed : if ic 
is too violent, the folids grow hard, and the 
fluids became thick -, if too weak, the 
flbres are rdaxed, and the blood isatteno- 
lEted. The whole body ia £3rmed and pro^ 
fcrvcd by the chyle, which is lighter than 
any other folid or fluid part ; motion aflV 
milates, tinites, and infpUSTates its globules •$ 
and if by any means that motion fhould bp 
retarded, the diferent parts of the body 
cannot acquire a degree of foltdity and firn> 
nefe fufiicici^t for their fevcral fundiona. 

The heart is the firft principle of moi* 
tion ; it gives the impulfe to the whole vm& 
^f fluids, but is not cSfitlelf iufficicntto kofp 
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it up ; it has therefore httn fupp]ied by the 
^A'Uthor of nature with ^ number of helps : 
.whenever thefe fail,: the circulation is flack- 
ened, and many diforders eniUe. . One of 
the mbftetFedual powers defigne4 to aflift 
in propelling the blood and increafing the 
adaofi t)f' the vei&ls^ is mufcular ii&ioi%. 
The common pradice of giving a patient 
after blqcdiogioavethang to ipie movqd al^uc 
in his hand, in order -no. accelerate, the liw" 
don of the bWod, is a Jufficient .prijpf pf 
this ^ and one ftill mnxt evident m&y be de- 
duced from obfeifving the effeft pf .njotjon 
on the pulfe. The* chief .advantages of cx;- 
crcife are, that it ftrcngdbens thefibres,'pr6h 
ferves the fluids^ in their pnopcrftate>^prQh 
cures an appedte, >facrliitatei the J^^r^tion^^ 
and efpeciaHy ' perfpirajtion^ raifts pur fpi- 
jits, and produces an agreeable fenfation in 
the whole nervous fyftem.. 

^ Jio. On the contrary, tlic effeft^ of a 
too fedentary life are iuch as <leftroy the 
ftrength of the mufclei,,ftnd render them, 
for want of ufe, unable to bear. a<B:ipf) : tl^ 
circulation, therefore, deprived pf this con- 
fiderable afliftance, and carried-. on by the 
powers of the heart and .veflVJs; on^y, fpon 
grows languid in the.ftoall^r vfiffels, and ^t*" 
•leKgth in the wluole cpurfe* of th^ body- 
Vital heat diminifhes.; the. humours ftag- 
nate, and become vitiatjbd; fome are atte- 
nuated, others thickened all undergp (ontip 
'akeration ^ and the fecretions and natur^ 
:i evacu- 
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evacuations not being well performed, the 
body remains loaded with excrementitious 
humours, the regular expullion of which is 
the fureft prefervative of good health : the 
acrimony of theie hoaiours gradually preys 
upon the conftitution, ftrength is diilipated^ 
and the blood becomes watery \ hence arifes 
the dropfy, fo common to men of letters, 
which fometimes attacks the brain, as we 
have before obferved, and of which I have 
lately met with a frelh inftance in a worthy 
magiftrate, who had ruined a flrong con- 
ftitution, not by ftudy, but by fcbours of 
the mind of a more difagreeable nature, and 
by a fedentary life. 

This cfFufion of water in the brain has 
been noticed by others. M. Van Swicten 
defcribes its cfFeds with energy and accu- 
racy. ** Men of letters (fays he) who lead 
** a fedentary life, and ficken over their 
** books, are on this account often expofed 
** to an apoplexy, which creeps upon them 
flowly and as it were by degrees. At 
firft they become languid ; they delight 
in eafe and indolence; their underfla^ding 
grows dull ; their memory decays and 
fails them •, they then grow heavy, fleepy, 
and ftupid, and often remain long in 
this wretched (ituation before they die. 
** It has given me much concern to fee 
^* learned men of the firft clafs, who had 
*' been very ferviceable to literature, live 
*' more than a twelvemonth after the lofs 
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*' of their faculties, forget every thing, and 
** at laft die of an apoplexy (»)." 

§21. The want of exiercile produces its 
cffefts firft upon thofe veflels which are na* 
turally weak, and therefore require the more 
affiftancc to keep up the motion of the fluids 
in a proper degree of velocity ; fuch are 
cfpecially the vifccra of the abdomen, de- 
fi^ned for the important funftions Of di- 
geftion. The ftomach grows feeble, the 
juices infervient to digeltion fecrcted in it 
are altered, digeftion is languid, trouble- 
fome, andimpeffeft, becaufe thedigeftive 
powers being leflcned, the food cannot un- 
dergo the ncceflary changes •, on the con- 
trary, they become putrid, as they would 
in any other place where they were expofcd 
to the fame degree of htat and moifture. 
The vegetables depofit their (14) acid, 

which 

(») T. 3. p. zSt,. ^ 

(14) Though an impaired digeftion certainly diA 
p6fcs (what woald othcrtviffe prove) our aliment to a 
corrapt ^nd tinwhole(bitie (bate, yet it is pretty certam 
that all vQgetabfost and particularly many which en- 
ter into our daily food, are not acid, but even alka- 
lefcent. The learned and ingcnidus Dr. Arbuthnot 
fays, in his excellent Treatife bf Aliment, " The 
^^ olera, or pot-hitrbs, ^flbrd aa excellent nourifli- 
<< ment; anK>ng thofe are the cole or cabbage kind» 
«* emollient, laxative, and refolvent; alkalefcent, and 
" therefore proper in cafes of aCidity." He after- 
wards terms " all kinds of gatllc, ohionSf keks, aild 
** celery, the anti*f]iorbutic plants; carrots, turneps, 
<< eringo roots, afparagus, horfe-radi(h,'muftard and 
« cabbage^ anti acids ; and adds, that many vege- 

•• tables 
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7^^!"'''f^^ ^ '»*='^^»' P"***^ paint 
«r*mps, a fwrnefe, which brings on Sper! 

petual 

foo.ng; and I have known if^^T,^!^.^' 

probably be fomc difference wTih ,!.r-!!i \''"* ™»y 
cattle and of fteeo 7rn^^ ii r r^'P*^ *" *!»« *« of 

more clofcly to our te.f rf """"•--•Bot to return 
kind, bcfiet a confid«?hr^*8*'*'''"' o*" whatever 

be morbific whe'he^fe " alnn^'t'' VV*'^'' 
the fame time, experience hi. Ik ■ . ' ""'^'» «<: 
that fome perfw, E^ f ' '^'^^'f»''y "ffured me. 
oafly reftra'lned" . m Ikl^d "eSfe t^'" J-dici! 
mal food manifeftlvdiVLr^/^l .**'"''*''•" «n>- 
throve and been SulnZl''"'' "»*?• They have 

merindigeflion, and vSdTni • T'*^'"« '''■'J'^'^ft''-- 
I knew a geniJeraanV Sted'af;^"'f '/^^ 
who, when turnedof fiwy 1 "J'^r" feventy-twoi 
cians to a mild vegetable di^r^ '"^Y'S'^ ^Y hw phyfi. 
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petual fenfation of heat at the pit of the do- 
mach and in the throat, called the heart- 
burn, and the teeth a're fet on edge, &c. The 
fat grows rancid, the eggs and meats be- 
come putrid, from whence arife naufese, 
parching thirft, a flow fever, perpetual di- 
arrhoeas, a general debilitation, and a fen- 
fation of uneafinefs not to be expreiled. The 
Saponaceous juice conftantly exhaling from 
the fmall veflcls of the ftomach, not only 
lofes its power of diflblving the aliment, but 
being itfelf infpiiTated, gluifh, and hard, is 
coUeftcd into lumps, which deftroy the ap- 
petite, and occafion a continual fenfation of 
cold and weight in the part 

§ 22. The inteftines, whofe organization 
is the fame as that of the ftomach, are lia- 
ble to the fame accidents ; and refpiration, 
which when ftrong, during the aft of in- 

complaint from it, during the four or five lad years of 
his life. 

I mufl not clofe this note without obferving, that 
Dr. TilTot is notdifcouraging his (ludlous readers here 
from the ufe of vegetables, but only declaring the bad 
efiedis of too intenfe and unremitted iludy, without 
fufficient corporal exercife, be their diet what it will : 
and yet in fa£t a confiderable proportion of vegetable 
food (when there is no ftrong antipathy to, nor con- 
sequent diforder from vegetables) feems highly proper 
^ for thofe, whofe ina^ivity and debility render their 
flomachs lefs adequate to a proper comminution of 
more fibrous and tougher animal food. It will be a 
Viry falutary caution to obferve in fuch circumftances, 
that their vegetables (hould be boiled rather vtry well, 
than ytxy famionably. X. 

fpiring. 
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Ipiring, prefTes on the contents of the lo^r 
belly, and thereby aflifts the circulation in 
them ; the aftion of refpiration, I fay, being 
greatly flackened from the want of mufcu- 
lar exertion, by which it is powerfully ex- 
cited ; thefe organs become weak, coftive- 
nefs enfues; coUeftions of (limy matter^ 
common among learned men, are formed 
as in the ftomach, from whence many dii^ 
eafes are derived. This happened to Juf- 
tus Lipdus, profeflbr of hiftory, who tho* 
advifed by his friend and collegue the ce« 
lebrated Heurnius, yet he fufftred for a 
long time, and was not cured till he had 
voided a mafs of the form and colour of the 
inteftines. It was a kind of gluifli vifcous 
fubftance, formed by his fcdentary Hfe, 
which had gradually filled up the inceftinal 
tube ; and becoming putrid, had difordered 
the whole animal oeconomy ; but the caufe 
being dcftroyed, the patient was foon re- 
ftored to health (o). The excrements thus 
heaped up, prefs upon the neighbouring 
parts by their bulk, irritate the inteftines by 
their acrimony, and infeft the whole mafs 
of fluids by their putrefaftion : from hence 
thofe excruciating colics, the torments of 
learned men, which are the more difficult 
of cure, as they are inceflfantly renewed by 

(o) Adam vitae medicorum, p. 372. Fernelios takes 
notice of a difeafe exa6Uy fimilar to this, which at- 
tacked a foreign embailador at Paris, who was cored, 
as Juftus Lipfius was, by evacuating a prodigious 
quantity of hardened flimy matter. 

D 3 errors 
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qffors m diet (f) : from hence thofc flatu- 
lencies, the conftant attendants of feden- 
tary perfolis, which bringing on a variety 
of fymptotns, may fometimes be miftaken 
for other diforders. - 

§ 23. The ftomach and inteftines are not 
the only fufFering vifcera of the abdomen ; 
the reft being irt the fame ftate of inaftion, 
are liable to fimilar complaints. The pan- 
creatic juice thickens and becomes ufelefs 5 
the funftions of the fpleen are difturbed ; 
and the organs, which fecrete and prepare 
the bile, are entirely difordered ; the bile 
ftagnating obftruAs the liver, becomes in- 
fpiffated and hard, is no longer conveyed 
into the duodenum to aflift iii Secondary di- 
geftioft, the chyle ftagnates in the fmaller 
inteftines, is vitiated, and thefc parts be- 
come the feat of the moft alarming difor*- 
ders. The portion of bile inclofed in the 
gall-bladder, in otdtr to go through ano- 
ther procefs, which make it of greater ef-^ 
ficacy, thickens in th^ part, and forms cal- 
culi, commonly called gall-ftones •, ffom 
whence proceed the moft excruciating co- 
lics, which admit of no cure till the ftones 
Can pafs into the bowels, and be carried ofF 
by ftool. When they are either too large 
to pafs through the duftus choledochus, or 

(/} In th^ JoariMtl de Medicine, t. 1. p. 352, we 
£ttd a Teiy interefling account of a fevere colic^ 
caafbd by application and continually fitting up at 
night, and wnich returned very frequently. 

that 
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that the ncceffary propelling powers, ^v 
the circumftaBces requifite to facilitate their 
iffue are deficient ; or when they are fituated 
in parts from whence they cannot find a 
paflage, as k happened to St. Ignatius Loy- 
ela, who had them in the vena portai\im (q)^ 
the afiiided perfons muft fuflfer throughout 
the courfe or their lives, and at laft expire 
in torments. If, inftead of growing hard, 
the bile (hould putrify, it acquires an ex- 
ccffive degree of acrimony, which irritates, 
gnaws, infiames, and ulcerates all thefe or- 
gans, and is productive of the mod terrible 
difcafes, inafmuch as they are accompanied 
with the mod violent agonies; {6 that I 
have feen men of letters, poflcfled of the 
ftrongeft refolution, reduced by them to a 
ftate of dcfperation they were afhamed of, in 
jnoments which afforded them fome little 
lefphe. 

\ 24. The hypochondriac difrafe may al- 
£> be reckoned among the evils learned men 
are expofed to from that kind of inaftivc 
life, which diftui'bing the circulation in the 
abdominal vifcera, produces obftruftions in 
them. This complaint is of two kinds ; 
one entirely nervous, which we have before 
obfervcd to be the cfi^eft of attention ; ano- 
ther, wherein the contents of the lower belly 
are all ftufiid up, and the powers of digcf- 
tion difordered. The conftant caufe of this 

(f ) His body was opened by Colurobus the fanio^s 
zeiLorer of anatomy. Van SwieteD^ vpl. 3. p. 87. 

D 4 is 
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is a life of inadivity ; and we may eafily 
account for the frequency of ihefe difeafes 
among men of letters, from fuppofing a 
concurrence of thefe two caufes, which will 
alfo render them lefs fufceptiblc of a radical 
cure (r). Inftances of thefe cafes are fo 
common, that it may be needlefs to adduce 
any : if, however, one fhould be expefted, 
I ftiall produce that of Swammerdam, that 
accurate obferver of nature, who was fo 
tormented with an atrabilarious complaint, 
that he fcarce gave any anfwer to thofe who 
alked him queftions ; he only looked at 
them, and remained motionlefs. When he 
got up into hisdeflc, he was oftentimes fixed 
and aftonilhed, as if he had been fpeechlefs, 
and tool^ no notice of any objeftions made 
to him. Not long before his death he was 
feized with a melancholy madnefs, and in 
one of the paroxyfms burned all his writings; 
he at laft perifhed, thin and dried up as a 
ikeleton, fcarce preferving the appearance 
of human form (s). 

It has been long fincc obferved indeed, 
that this kind of melancholy may be yfeful 
to learning, becaufe melancholy perfons, 
being fixed to one idea, are able to confider 

(r) Ci dimoilra Pefperienza che i litterati ben chs 
foKtxo dt giovale temperamento, diventano a Ion go 
endare fifli, tacitarni> pallidi, macilenti & ftranamente 
bcflagliati da paffione ipocondriaca, tiranna confueta 
di eente ilazionaria. Anton. Felici DiiTertazioni 
Epiftolar. p. 203. 

(0 Bo^rhaave PrsdeA. ad Inft. § 896. t. 7. p. 27?- 

the 
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the fame objeA in all its views, and without 
having their attention diverted. But oan 
any man be fo far out of his fenfes, as to 
wifh the perfpicuity of his judgment to be 
increafed by fuch means ? Learning, when 
exchanged for health, is certainly purchafed 
at too high a rate ; and fcience becomes 
ufclefs if it deprives us of happinefs. 

Nature indeed has provided fome men 
with fuch athletic ftomachs, ftrong nerves, 
and as it were bowels of iron, that they can 
bear the labours of the mind, and a fcdcn* 
tary life, and can indulge in all kinds of 
excefs without difordering their digeftion ; 
but they are not exempt from other difeafes; 
their vefTels are filled with too great a quan- 
tity of blood ; the cells containing the fat 
are choaked up, the internal parts are com- 
preffed on all fides, and they become heavy 
and flothful ; they are thrown into a fweat 
by the leaft motion, and are foon out of 
breath ; they die at an early time of life, 
either by an apoplexy, a fuffocating catarrh, 
or fome one of the many difeafes occafioned 
by a plethora ; fo that it has been juftly ob- 
ferved, to be oftentimes an inconvenience 
to men of letters to have too ftrong a fto- 
magh (/). 

§ 25. A fedentary life weakens the whole 
fyftem of the animal oeconomy. When the 
blood is once in a vitiated ftate, it injures^ 

(/) This obferTation isof Lancifi de Mort. Subitan. 
lib. !• cap. 22. 

D 5 ' fooner 
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fooner or later, all the parts it circulates 
dfrongh. The lungs, whofe fubftancc is ex- 
tfemdy delicate, the firft part to which the 
chyle is conveyed, and through which the 
whole mafs of blood paffes, in order to un- 
dergo fonfic important change, foon feel the 
cffedts of the depravity of this fluid ; heats 
are felt in the breaft, pains between the 
flioulders ; a cough, and troublefome fpic- 
tings come on j the lungs are filled with a 
tough vifcid fubftance, which forms ob- 
ftruftions, and often brings on an afthma v 
inflammations, fuppurations, and abfccflfes 
are formed, and a heftic fever enfues. The 
famous Triglandius, after having fuffered 
great pains, died of an abfccfs in the lungs^ 
proceeding from a cache6tic diipofition his 
ftudies had brought him into, and which 
could not be removed, even by Mr. Boer*- 
haave's care and attention (a). Swammer* 
dam ufed to fpit up fmall ftones long before 
his death, and his lungs were found full of 
them. 

^26. Intenfe lludy produces alfo the 
ftotie and other difeafes of the bladder- 
Heurnius, Cafaubon, Beverdvic, Syden- 
ham, and many others, are melancholy in- 
ftanccs of this •, and no body is unacquainted 
with the fufi^erings which the illuftrious ( 1 5) 
antagonifl: of the fciences is expofed to from 
complaints of this nature. 

(u) Marckii Orat. funebr. in obitmn Tnglandii 
Leip. 1705. 

(15) This probably is intended for Mr. Rouffeau: 

§ 27. Ano- 
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§ 27. Another fatal confegucncc of a fc- 
dentary life, is the leffening of infenfiblc pef- 
^radon, the prefervation of health de- 
pending much on the regularity of this co- 
pious and important evacuation. The vcf- 
ids through which it is conveyed^ are fmall 
and weak, very diftant from the heart, and 
muchexpoied to external injuries. It muft 
therefore ncceffarily be interrupted, unlefe 
the circulation is aflifted by muicular adion^ 
and unlefs that power is fufficiently exercifed 
to enable the veflels to propel their fluids 
in fuch a manner, that the fecretions may 
be properly prepared and expelled through 
the re%e6tive outlets nature has appointed 
for that purpoiib. As fooa as this peHptration 
beconaes obftrudted, the redundant humours 
it (hould have cleared the body of are re- 
tained» corrupt the mafs or fluids, depoflt 
tiieoiielveB upon fome organ, and producc^ 
pains and defluxions. From hence alio that 
phlegm ib common to the learned, of which 
Horace complains fo much, which, after 
reading for a longtime together, often pro- 
duces coughs and ftoppages of the nofe, 
more or lels troublefomc ; and laftly, irre- 
gular fevers are brought on, not to be 
traced from any other caufe, of which Ga- 
len has preferved a remarkable inftance in* 
the cafe of Premigenes : " This famous 
" Peripatetic philolbpher, who palled all 
" his time in writing and reading, and 
^ whofe perfpiration was therefore defec- 

P 6 « tive. 
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** tive, was fcizcd with a febrile paroxyfm 

" every day when he negleftcd to bathe ; 

** but the bath carried off this acrid hu- 

** mor, which when kept in occafioned the 

." fit (X). 

§ 28. We have fcen that the nerves are 
immediately afFedted by the labours of the 
mind ; inaftivity is alfo fufficicnt to de- 
ftroy them, and often produces this effcd, 
even in perfons whofe mind is as indolent 
as their body. The nerves are the princi^ 
pal parts of the machine ; whenever any of 
the animal funftions arc difturbed, they 
muft undoubtedly be injured. When I 
have ken the nerves affefted without any 
fenfible caufe, I have often been led to fup- 
pofc that feme dileafe would foon appear,, 
the fburce of which might poflibly be dif- 
covered by attentive obfervation^, and be 
the more eafily deftroyed before thedifeafe 
had come to any height. Some diforders^ 
of the ftomach, efpecially (hew themfelves 
more readily by the efitfts they have oi> 
the nerves ; for they being a kind of me- 
dium (i 6) between the foul and the body, arc 

(jf) Galen de fanitat. tuend/1. 5. cap. 11. 

(16) Doubtlefs thefe cords, with their impalpable 
contents* conftit'ite the Dexas> the immediate link,, 
of this further impenetrable union of mind and matter ^ 
whence their reciprocal influences arife, and thought 
itfelf is materialized into an objefl of fight, and com- 
municated by found. The continual inftances of this^ 
amazing hypoflails ieem, among the vulgar, to have 
annihilated this unveilable myftery ; fo that, as one 
of our dramatic writers expreffes it, «*prodigies, from 
" their frequency, have bft their name." K. 

cxpofcd 
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expofed to fuffer from the irregularities of 
each, and communicate to the one the iH- 
juries they receive from the other : thus it 
is that the foul becomes prejudicial to the 
body, and the body hurtful to the fbuU 
and that they are both combined in deftroy- 
ing the nervous fyftem. 

§ 29. The feminal fluid which many 
great men have thought to be fimilar to the 
nervous juice, partakes of the general dif- 
turbance, and lofes much of its adive 
power. If we argue from this pofition, 
and confider at the fame time how* much 
each part of the father contributes to the 
formation of the fon, we m^y perhaps find 
out the reafon why it fo feldom happens, 
that men of great learning are blefled with 
children worthy of their parents. The 
animated particle which Harvey calls the 
pun6tum (aliens, does not open itfelf in 
the firft inftance with fufficient flrength ^ 
the efFeds of this primary weakncft are car- 
ried through life ; and the impreiTion falls 
more diftinftly upon the organs of think- 
ing, in as much as the father*s brain has 
not allowed this vivifying fluid to be pre- 
pared in fuch a manner, as to communicate 
foflicient force (17) to the fon's. 

§30; 

( 1 7) There is (bmething ingenious and very fanciful 
in this paragraph, though perhaps not quite fatisfac- 
tory, on this abftrufe fubjedi^ It fliould feem, phyfi-, 
caUy fpeaking» as if the moil healthful and compleat 
ftate^ in the minds and bodies of the parents^ were thet 

likelied 
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§ 30* The caufcs which deftroy the di- 
^ftions, exhauft the nerves, impoyerifli 
che blood, and difturb all the evacuations, 
xnuft inevitably bring on a kfs of ftrength, 
and this is another efied of intenfe applir 
cation. When H. Briggs publifhed his 
tables of logarithms, it was his intention to 
go on with them ; but the attention of 
his mind had fb totally debilitased his 
body {y\ that he could never recover^ 

likelieft concurrents to a correfpondent perfirdton of 
the ofispring : but if great endhDwments and facolcief^ 
were v^ty generally hereditary, it would excite in- 
dividuals, who are apt to be abundantly confcious oF 
their own importance, to think ftill more arrogantly 
ti themielves, more oo i ytem p t ib ly of tbeir nvighbours, 
and would dxfpolb them to Wwn leis to tbe manifeft 
liepeiidaiice of all on the Supreme Caufe. Procreatioji^, 
^s it may very iignificantly be tranflated into, ** a 
** vicarious and inceiTant renovation of beings,*' muft 
be philof»phicany, and «vefi thedio^ically, coniem- 
piatod,. as an iraremitted enef:gy and influeiMie of th« 
omtMf oteat Creator ; (whatever irregularities may a^^ 
tend it in this imperfeft flate) and he alone, who faw 
the perteft competence of order here, and perhaps 
^roagbout unrverfal and elenial oatare^covld difpoid 
the eveats of prdAeation accordkig to perfectly gqco* 
Domical and diftributive wifdom. Were we to infiit 
on phyflcal reafons for the degeneracy of fOns from 
the virtues or talents of their celebrated fathers, the 
caufcs aad accidenn that migkt, in our ap pnehenfioe,. 
conduce to it, would be too various and complex to 
afford us a fatisfadlory folution. It is equally difficult 
alfo to difcover, whence a great genius fometimes 
defcends from parents, who never dTicovtpcd any: and< 
both thefe refcarches, being certainly metaphyfical,. 
muit be confequently infolvable by u-;. K* 

(y) Saverien Mft*,des progr. d« ks pr. hamain, &!c. 
p. 460. XVXl/^'a'x 

A'^^.x ';.\ ^^ Although, 
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•« Although, fays M. dc FontcncUe, M. de 
** Varignon's conftitution fecmed likely t# 
*« rcfift any labour whatcrcr, yet the affi- 
<^ duky and intcnieneis of bis application 
«* brought a heavy difeafe upon him ; fo 
^^ that he was dangerouily ill during fix 
** months, and remained for three years in 
** a (late of confumption, which was evi- 
" dently an exhaufting of the fpirits (z).*^ 
Others fall into fuch a general relaxation^ 
that their flefh becomes ibft and flaccid,, 
their pulfc feeble, their gums fo loofe that 
the found teeth fall out of them withoiit 
pain. If in this ftate of weaknefs acute dif- 
eafes fhould come on, they will be attended 
with fo much the more danger ; and a ce- 
lebrated Engliffa phyfician has obferved, 
that acute difeafes of the mildefl nature to 
other perfons, were fometimes fatal to men 
ef letters {a). Want of ftrength makes the 
progrefe of a fever irregular, haflens the 
putrefiiftion of the humors^ confbfts the 
brain in the beginning of the diicalc, pre- 
vents the operation of medidifces, d^urbs 
the regular formation of a crifis, and the 
patient, deprived of his natural powers, 
can no longer be affiled by (18) thofe of 

(z) Dans fon cloge, ccuvr. t. 6 p. 94. 

(a) Morton de variolis, cap. 6. oper. omnia, p. 5B2. 

(18) We may fuppofe this to have been the cafe of 
moft incarable difeafes ; if we except thofe, m i^hich 
the refources of nature have been rendered ftill more 
ineffedlual, under an injudicioiM conduft, from the 
erroaecus cffbi'ts of art. K. 

art* 
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art. I have lately feen a melancholy iir- 
iftance of this, in the cafe of our worthy 
redbor whom we have lately loft (b) •, who, 
if the wiftiesof the public might have pre- 
vailed, would have lived to a very advanced 
age, but whofe conftitution was ruined by 
ftudy. The firft appearance of liis difeafc 
was attended with fuch an exceflive debi- 
lity, that even then I dcfpaired of his re^ 
covery, and forefaw the irreparable lofs 
which religion, virtue, the church, his 
country, his afflifted family, and the youth 
of this academy, have lately fuftained t 
what a man, gentlemen ; what a collegue ; 
what a friend has been taken from us ? 
Like to the Roman of whom Pliny has 
given us a defcription {c\ his life was pious : 
he was fcrupuloufly nice in fulfilling all his 
duties, how extenfive foever they were : he 
was unchangeably benevolent and mild ; 
refpefted, but not feared ; for though an 
enemy to vice, he knew not how to hate 
the perfon who was guilty of it : he was 
deeply leal^d, very eloquent, and there 
was a great deal of matter in his difcourfes : 
his ftyle was foft, fluent, diverfified, and 
marked with that fublimity which fubdues 
the heart, and enflaves the paflions : during 
his life he was univerfally efteemcd, and is 

(h) M. J. Alph. Roflet, profeflbr of divinity, and 
made redlor a few months fince. 

(f) Euphrates, vid. Plioii Caecilii, cpift. lib, i. 
cpift. 9. 

now 
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now moft fincercly and painfully rcgrettec^ 
But it is time to refume my fubjeft, 

§ 31. Attention of the mind and inafti- 
vity of the body are the two principal, but 
not the only caufcs of the diforders incident 
,to the learned : others are ftill to be point- 
ed out ; and the firft which offers itfelf to 
my confideration, is the ( 1 9) attitude of a 
man at ftudy ; an attitude, which cannot 
but be prejudicial to health. The folds 
the vcffcls are. thrown into at the top of 
the thigh and in the bend of the knee, 
while a man is fitting, interrupt the circu- 
lation in the lower extremities, which in 
procefs of time muft neceffarily fuffer from 
this circumftance ; the bending of the body 
conftrains the abdominal vifcera, difturbs 
their functions, and the digeftive powers 
are difordered from a new cauie ; tne ft(>- 
mach bein^ often compreflbd, is more par- 
ticularly injured, and this irritation, toge- 
ther with what it fuffcrs from the tenfion 
of the brain, and from wafll of motion, 
makes learned men more liable to the dif- 
eafe commonly called the heart-burn {d). 

(19) This coniiderabld inconvenience of an un* 
healthy attitude maybe palliated, or leilened, by walk- 
ing at intervals, whileaftudioiis peribn thinkst which 
does not always retard thought : and by reading and 
writing, fometimes, in a ftanding pofture, at a defk, 
which may be raifed to different and commodious 
heights, by a fcrew, round which it turns. K« i 

{d) Aretseus, Coelius Aurelianus, and MiWj have 
before obferved, that this was a diforder common to 
the learned. See efpecially a valuable difTertation of 
M. Richter's De Cardialgia, Goetting. 1750. 

The 
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^The blood afccndiag with difficulty through 
the veins of the lower bqlly, accumulates 
in the baemorrhoidf^l veflels, where its own 
weight carries it, and where, it meets with 
the leaft ^ refiftance : for this reafon the 
karaed are fo frequeBf ly tgrm^nted with the 
piles, a fatal difeafe ; .\fiiich has been for a 
longtime cprrfidered a^- a ufcful evacuation, 
carefully t<^: be kept, up ; but the dangers 
of which haye been at length expofed by 
fome emineBtp|>yfician^'(Oyand.I have alfi> 
taken notice of thenij in another work (/). 
They have fonoetin^es proved falutary, as 
. all other haetnorrhages have ; but are jR> 
very dangerous,, th^t when any patient is 
likdy tO.be affli^ed with theno, it behoves 
every prudent phyfician to endeavour tp 
, prevent tlfi^m \ in which a$te»^pt I haveoften 
J^nt happHy tu<:jqefsfujf . , 

5 ja. Night-'^tchings may be confidered 
as a fourth <raUfe of the difcafcs incident ta 
the learned. 5 they ^fe h^tf^J ;to th^m oa 
fever ft! aiqcQVit^. . ; 

I ft. A marx . who h48 l^boure-d all day,, 
certainly works too hard> if his l^ibours arj^ 
continued through a pajrt of the night. 

2dly. The: time alWtted to fleep is by 
this means too ftiort, and therefore not fuf- 
ficient to reftore us. 

' Sdly.' Sleep, which comes after long at- 
tention of the mind, is neve;r qiriet and caUn ;. 

9 

{e) Vid. Mr. de Haen's excellent dlfiertatiop^ 
Thefes pathologicae de haemorroidibas, Viennae 1 759*' 
(/) EpifloK Zimxncrmanno, p* 19, &c. 

it 
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it falls fhorr of the cffed it (hould produce^ 
becaufe the fibres of the brain continue their 
ofcillations ; we are not able to get rid of 
our thoughts, and therefore cannot reft : 
and if fleep Ihould ftcal upon us, it is rather 
a kind of (lumber, during which our ideas 
fatigue us without being ufeful, than an 
entire lulling of the fcnfcs denoting a found 

£eep. The antients, more prudent than 
^e are, were better acquainted with this 
danger, and therefore judicioufly divided 
the trnie between bufincfs and recreation ; 
they feldom employed their evenings in 
fcrious ^ 20 ) occupations : and Afinius 
PoUio, that famous Roman con-ful and ora- 
tor, who firft formed a library at Rome, 
was fo well apprized of the dangerous coa- 
fequence of ftudying at night, that he would 
not even read any ktfers afte? the tenth 
hour ; that is, two hours before fun*fet (^). 

4thly. The hw$ kA nature arc fubverted 
by . nofturnal labours, for nature fcems to 
have allotted the beginning e^the night to 
reft \ (he feetns to invite us to fleep by the 
temperature of the air, which is then rtliore 

(20) Tbis is alfo the pradcnt conduift of many 
nKHiern and temperate writers, as they may be term- 
edy whofe works are probably the more correal and 
better digefled, for not being too voluminous. The 
moderate exercife of fuch lA the afternoons, and the 
temperate relaxation of their erefiings, muft very ge- 
nerally cob^«ce to their moit k>iiad and refirelhkig^ 
fleep at nights ; and thence render them the more alert 
and adapted to fludy in the fucceeding mornings. K. 

(^) Seneca dt tranquillitat. anim. Cap. 15. 

damp^ 
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% damp, more cold, and lefs wholefomc, by 
the darknefs and filcnce which prevails, and 
by the example of all living beings. Moft 
animals feel a diminution of ftrength at the 
fetting of the fun, and generally give way 
to flcep till it rifes again, reftoriqg falu- 
brity to the air : feveral plants pafs into a 
ftate which has been rightly called their 
flcep. Shall the man of letters then divide 

' the bufinefs of the night with villains and 
wild beafts ? 

The dangerous effefts of night air are (b 
evident in fome perfons, that M. Van 
Swieten knew a man troubled with the gout, 
who could not read even a letter after fun- 
fet without haftening the fit. It is as dan- 
gerous to meditate in bed, as it is to go to- 
bed too late. I have already obferved, that 
meditation determines a greater quantity of 
blood to the brain, and in thi^cafe the cir- 
cumftance is facilitated by the horizontal 
pofition of the body; it is increafed by 

• flcep cominig on, and therefore this organ 
muft unavoidably be injured by this bad 
cuftom, as all the body fufFers for want of 
fleep, the confequence of literary watchings. 
We grow weak and are feized with violent 
head-aches, the nerves are tired out, their 
motions become irregular, our ideas are 
confufed, and we fall into a real delirium, 
which might perhaps be relieved by quiet 
and found fleep, if in fuch a ftate we could 
cxpeft to obtain it. Sleep is reftored with 

more 
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more difficulty than any other of the animal 
funftions when diftufbed : we lofe it with 
chearfulnefs, and regret the lofs of it, almoft 
always in vain, with forrow. I have now 
a letter juft received from a lady fifty years 
of age, who begins the account of her com- 
plaints in this manner : " I was born with 
** a good conftitution ; but in my earileft 
youth having pafled fome part of the 
nights in reading, I found myfelf at the 
age of eighteen in a ftate of dcjeftion, 
which laid the foundation of my difor- 
*' ders : I was fcized with defluxions, &c. 
** and was difturbed with want of fleep, 
" often troublefome to me at this day, and 
** the efFefts of which I have ever felt.'* 

5thly. The oily vapours arifing from the 
candles we ufe to give us light, contribute 
ftill to increafe the danger of ftudying at 
night, by corrupting the air, and making 
it equally pernicious to the eyes, the nerves, 
and the lungs : if we burn wax the danger 
is not fo great, although it ftill fubfifts to 
a certain degree. 

§ 33. The confined air men who live 
among their books, conftantly breathe, 
is a fifth caufe, not fufficicntly attended to, 
of the evils to wliich they are expofcd. A 
pure, open, country air is very refrelhin^ 
facilitates breathing and perfpiratioo, gives 
ftrength, and enlivens the whole machine. 
Every individual muft have felt the truth 
of thefc aflertions, and muft therefore be 

fenfible 
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Cenfible how very ufeful fuch kind of air 
would be to men of letters ; but inftead 
of enjoying the benefit of it, they generally 
live in an atmofphere, which being feldom 
renewed, is denle, full of v^^xnirs, and in* 
elaftic ; by this they are heated rather than 
refreihed, become heairy inftead of being 
anig^ted, and are oaore relaxed than 
ftrengthened : beGdes that, this ^r, inftead 
of promoting, obftrudts perfpiration, and 
•thereby increafcs the bad effcfts proceeding 
from the other caufes prejudicial to the 
learned. Not to renew the air of one's 
room, is to live in the impurities of the 
preceding day, and yet what hard ftudent 
is there who thinks of letting frefh air into 
his chamber every day ? 

§ 34. This negleft, fo frequent among 
the learned, with regard to the air they 
breathe, extends fometimes to their per- 
fons. I have feen fome who attended fo 
little to cleanlinefs, that the fight of them 
was naufeous, and who thereby expofcd 
themfelves to all the difeafes proceeding 
from flovenlinefs, which may be a fixth 
caufe more dangerous than it is commonly 
fuppofed to be (i?),- and one of the moft 
pernicious efFedls of which is the leffetiing 
of perfpiration. The uncleanlinefs of the 

{h) One of the grcateft phyficians Germany ever 
produced has given us a very excellent difTertatton on 
this fubjeft, J. Z. Platneri difTertatio de morbis ex 
immunditiisy Lips. 17311 opufc. t. !• p. yo* 

8 ^ teeth 
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trcth even, which is fo common, is al(b^ 
troublcfome and dangerous. If they oeg* 
\c6t cleaning them, a thick and foetid tar- 
tar h c^le^bcd abo«t diem, from whence 
proceeds a tiaufeous finell extremely dif- 
agreeable to thofe whocome near them, and 
which depraves their own faliva, fpoils 
their gums, caufes frequent defluxiyns, 
ftarp pains, iDflammations, abfcefies, ulce- 
nations all over the mouth, and at laft 
brings on the loft of their teeth, by which 
their ftomach is deprived of the afliftance 
of maftication, fo neceffary to every one, 
and more efpecially to the learned, who are 
fubjeft to bad digcftion ; and who are al- 
ready very liable to fuffer from the bad 
ctrftom fome of them have of reading at 
meal-times, and of fitting down to bufinels 
immediately after. 

§ ^5. This feventh caufe, from the in* 
conveniences of which few- who venture to 
cxpofe themftlves to them, can be exempt, 
is one of thofe which fooneft attacks the 
jRx)mach. The influence of the nerves is fo 
neccflary to carry on digcftion, that if wc 
tic the nerves going to the ftomach in an 
animal, the food putrifks without being 
digefted (/) : fo when the foul is fo taken 
up that it fufpends the diftribution of the 
animal fpirits tothe ftoi^ach at a time when 
they are moft wanted, digcftion muft ne- 

(/} Halleri open minor, t. i* p% 359* 

ceflarily 
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tcflarily be imperfeft; the food remaioi 
there a long time and U ill prepared, lb 
t4iat a great quantity of air is fet loofe 
from it, which irritates this vifcus, fwells 
it, alicl leaves it ftill weaker after this en- 
largement. Xilander, in his excellent letter 
to Plempius upon the diTeafes a magiftrate 
is eypofed to from his profelGon, has been 
well apprised of this, and exprefled it in a 
manner fuitable to the theory of the times, 
when he fays, " that thofe perfons who 
fubftrad continually from the heat of the 
ftomach, to keep up the fundkions of the 
" foul, cannot digeft their food (^5:)^" and 
Plempius in his work obferves the danger 
of this bad cuftom (/) ; neither has it efcaped 
the notice of any of the phyficians, who 
have written upon any part of diet, more 
efpecially fuch as have chofen to treat of 
that kind of diet fuitable to thofe who cul- 
tivated the fciences. 

§ 36. This tbirft after knowledge, equally 
ridiculous and blameable, which will not 
{pare the time neceffary for eating and 
drinking, brings on another indifcretion, 
attended alfo with bad confequences, and 
which I reckon as the eighth caufe of the 
difeafes incident to the learned -, this is the 
bad habit of keeping in the urine a long time, 
and deferring going to ftool. Thefe excre- 

(i) We find this letter in 1662 at the beginning of 
Plempius's work De Togatorum Valetudine Tuenda. 
(0 P. 110. . 

ments. 
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ments, when too long retained, become pi^ 
trid, irritate the inteftines or the bladder^ 
vitiate^e mucus fecreted in them, and 
make tnem become the feat of the moft 
painful diforders. The fmall veflels all the 
cavities of the body are filled with, abforb 
the putrid particles, which being conveyed 
into the mafs of blood, corrupt it^ and whaf 
is perhaps ftill more fatal, the nerves aftei^ 
a while ceafe to do their oiHces when called 
upon: oftentimes even extreme tenfion 
makes them paralytic 5 then the bladder 
and inteftines have no longer tJie power of 
expelling the urine and the fasces (m)^ un^ 
lefsaflifted by art. At other times a difor- 
der appears, feemingly of an oppofite na^ 
ture, although it proceeds from the fame 
caufe, and varies, from the former only as 
the palfy is fixed on a ditfercnt part of the 
bladder ; this is an incontinence of urine« 
I have been confulted by feveral patients, 
who, from having kept in their urine too 
long, had loft the power of retaining it, fa 
that it flowed from them.inccflantly ; and 
this is certainly one of the moft difagreeable 

(m) Ga1«B was well acquainted with this difeaie 
and its caufes ; and tells us that he has known many 
perfons who had loft the power of making water froia 
having retained their urine t^o long; either througk 
abfence when they were bofy, through negled^, or 
through decency when they were at diarchy in thft 
fenate, at the bar» or at meals. De Sy mptomar. 
Caufis. Jib. 3. cap. 8. & De Loc. kScd. lib. 6. cap. 4, 
Charter, t. 7. p. 98 & 515. 

E , in- 
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mconveniencicSj both to one's felf atid 
ethers, it is poflible to be afflided with. 
This painful retention may be ^Jtcnded 
^ith niore ferious confequences when con- 
tinued too long ; for every one knows the 
tihhapipy end of the immortal Tycho Brahe, 
who being in a coach with the emperor 
Rodolph the Second, from whom he re- 
ceived particular marks of Avour, retained 
his urine too long, and forfeited his life by 
this refpeftful falfe (hame. 

§ 37. I (hall not fcruple to mention as the 
ninth caufe of difeafes incident to the learn- 
ed, the fecluding themfelves from fociety ; 
a talk many of them are willing to impofe 
upon themfelves at firft, and which they 
give way to afterwards from inclination, 
although attended with many real inconvc- 
niencies. Men were created for each other 5 
their mutual aflTociation is produftive of ad- 
vantages not to be ^iven up without fuf- 
fering for it; and it has been very properly 
bbferved, that folitude brings on a confump-^ 
tion (»). Nothing can contribute more to 
health than chearfulnefs, which is animated 
by fociety, and damped by retirement ; and 
this moral caufe of wearinefs, added to the 
J)hyrical caufes above-mentioned, often 
throws the learned into a melancholy, as fa- 
tal to their health as chearfulnefs would be 
beneficial to it: it brings on a mifanthropy, a 

In) Cicero de Ofiiciis, 1. 3. cap. u 

fretful 
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fVetful temper, a fpiric of difcohtcnt, and a 
diiKke to every thing, which may be confi- 
dt^red as the greateft of evils, fince they de^ 
prirve lis of the enjoymAit of all that is 
good* ^^^ 

% i%. Having pointed out the mod ge* 
neral caufes of the difeafes men of letters 
are expofed to, I (hall now take notice of 
thofif which arifefrom the particular objcft 
of their attention; and of thofe which are 
peculiar to certain organs. Anatomifts 
have often violent (2 1) fevers, brought on 
by the infedted air they breathe, and are 
fubjeft to the diforders which proceed from 
a corruption of the bile. The blood of dead 
bodies, in which their hands are conftantly 
Ibaked, ofteti makes the fmalleft (22) 

wound 

(21) Fevers from this caufc, I chink, are generally 
of die patrid kind, and not remotely different from 
the jail or camp-fever. I knew a mod eminent a.nd 
afiidvous anatQmii^y who was infeded with one of 
them, from the caufes Dr. TifTot meatioos, and who 
did not recover his former health and his tifual plight, 
nrhidi was. natvrallf thin and dclicaxe, fbrfeveral, I 
believe A>r near fiy months, from the invafion of it. 
It was faid, I remember, that he underwent many eva- 
coattons, particularly bleedings, in the procefs of this 
fever, which I confefs I (honld have judged neither 
iortefpondevMe to the caufe mf bis difeafe* nor to hia 
own ^bit or cpnflitution. The intention of thefe 
<!ifc^arge8 was probably to obviate an inflammation : 
but the zeal 'and amity of his many pHyfical friends 
Teems to have rendered them very careful not to do 
too little for him. K. 

(22) I have-^n a ftrong inftance t>f this in 9tL 
eminent fargeon, who having a flight fcratch on the 

£ 2 middle 
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wound or the flighteft fcratch fatal to them; 
Chymical experiments are alfo ddcgeftivi3^ 
feveral chymifts have loft, their, lives by 
thcmi 0(nd M.;n0oerhaave himfelf woiald 
have been fuffocated by an acid vapoUr, if 
he had not been inimcdjately relSet^ed by an 
alkaline fpirit^ which happening luckily to 
be near him, this vapour <tounter-aded the 
acrimony of the firft, and^uieted the fpafnj 
it was beginning to produce in the lufngs. 
Some botanifts have pcrilhed while they 
were fearching for and examining plants \ 
but thefe accidents belonging more properly 
to the difeafes of artifts,. I ihall go on to 
thofc which are more immediately inflided 
upon fome of our Organs by ftudy. 

§ 39. The eyes, of which J h^ve already 
fpoken, are among the organs moft cxpofed 
to injuries. The continual fatigue they|un- 
dergo, irritates them ; fometimes the cye-^ 
lids and outward parts of the eye are in- 
flamed ; more frequently die nerves alone 
are attacked, without any perceptibly ex^ 
ternal defcft. I have fecn feveral men in 
the prime of life, whofe ey^ were become 
fo exceedingly Irritable, that they could no 
Jonger bear the light, imd were obliged to 
live and read in rooms io darkei^d, that I 

middle finger of his left hand, contra&ed fo ver/ 
painful and datigerous an infe£lion in it/'from th$ 
difleftion of a morbid uterus, that a fpeedy amputa- 
tfon of it was judged neceflary, to prevent its fur- 
ther ill confeqaences^ which were w^ty apute and me* 

coula 
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tould fcarccly diftinguifh* fetters of thfc 
largeft ftamp in them : candfes efpccially, 
tvhich are very inconvenient on account of 
Aeir fmoke, and unfteady flaitie, they could 
Tiot Wa?^t neither could they fufFer long 
the light of a flender wax taper. Others, 
when they have read a few pages, have 
"their eyes full of tears, cannot (ce clear, and 
foon after cannot diftinguifh any thing. 
Diforders of the fight, produced by an ex- 
xeffive mobility of the nerves of the eyes, 
whether proceeding from too much read- 
ing or from any other caulc, arc very dif- 
ferent and Angular : I have collected many 
intereftinff obTervations upon this fubjeft, 
which win tafctJ plaCe'more properly in ano- 
ther work, T mall therefore conclude this 
'article with obferViiig, that men of fetters 
often imagine they have Iparks before thefr 
eyes ;.bf wTiich complaint M. Zimmerman, 
who has once been fubjcftto it, has treated 
very largely, and with* great (kill, in the 
'Ivork 1 have before quoted; ^veral times. 
This fenfation takes place whenever the mo- 
' bility of the optic nerves is 'arrived to fuch 
a pitch, that although they are not affected 
by the external impreflion of fire, yet, in 
confequence of the difordered ftate in which 
they are, they expcfiehcc the fame lively 
fenfations and moticJfts as the prefencc of 
that element would really create, 

§ 40. Orators are alfo expofed to fatal dif- 
eafes produced by thcii* profeffion. Reading 

E 3 loud 
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^ud fometimes does the lungs good ; I have 
even prefcribed it with fuccefs in fome dif- 
turbances of the dlgeftiye powers; but a 
forcible and continued declamation, during 
which refpiration is continually lAtif^^upteo, 
IS very hurtful to the lungs, ir^-itates^ ^^^f?f 
and inflames them. From hence arife 
hoarfcnefs, lofs of voice, heat in the breaft, a 
cough, fpittings of blood, fuppurationa, 
heftic fevers^ a general debility » and ^ 
kngth a confumpiion : ^thus thefe ufeful 
jnen difapf>ear, ^ a lan^o which has only 
Aone to give light to others. Cicero w^ 
threatened with, daefe complaints; the phy- 
iicians apprized him of it, and. advifed nim 
to quit the bar for two year^:^hc foUoweci 
.their advice ; reft foon ftretigtheneci hinu 
and ^rcftored him^ to that health which la- 
bour h»d impaired. ' j J, 

We have moft reafe)ti to be concerned 
for preachers, who have no other duty in 
the church than that of repeating their 
fcrmonsj andjCounfellors, whole bulinejfs 
cdftfifts entirely in drawing vip the proceed- 
ings of a law-fviit, aijid. afterwards \t\ plead- 
ing. Thefe mjen d^ftroy their healths in 
two ways ; firfl:,'by aflSdupus application, as 
, other mea pf Jetters ; and fccondly,. by de- 
clamation^ which they muft bq thpj paore 
affefted with, inafmuch as^ their ^ungs, ac- 
cuftomed to that ^l^guid ^rculati^n, the 
confequence of a fcde^tary life, are little 
able to fupport fuqh powefful exertions. . 

S 41- Great 
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S 41. Great adors are liable to the fame 
difeafes as orators are. The famous Moliclt 
died of a fpitting of blood, after having 
a&ed in one of his own comedies with a 
great deal of fpirit ; others have had the 
lame fate, after a laborious part in g tra- 

Mulicians efpecially, often die of conv 
plaints in the breaft *, and after death we 
frequently find their lungs inflamed, fup- 
purated, and ulcerated. M. Morgagni has 
leen a young man who was thrown into a 
phthifis, by too frequently exercifine a very 
fine voice : the ulceration of the lungs ex- 
tended from the trachea to the larynx and 
throat i and he was fuffbcated in attempting 
to fwallow the yolk of an egg (0). 

Curates and priefts are much lefs liable 
to mifchiefs than preachers and pleaders at 
the bar, becaufe thofc among tnem who 
chufe to cultivate the fciences, are pre- 
vented from carrying this paflion to an ex- 
cefs, by the duties of thdr callings which 
forces them to auit their ftudies. Phyfi- 
cians have the (ame advantages ; and the 
care they are obliged to take of the health 
of others, prevents them from deflroying 
their own. In Ihort, happy are all fuch 
karned men, who are called away from 
their books by the duties of their profcflioa; 
their body is exercifed j and although their 

(#) D^ Sedibus k Caufis Morborum,. c. u p. 228. 
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Organs, and they are attacked with inflaOi- 
tnatory difeafes, theccHifequence of irmation^ 
long kept up in vigorous habits » Some- 
times thejr expire in the firft attack; more 
commonly they get the better of that; and 
if they- find themfelves pcrfcftly xeffcxredy 
their confticution recovering Its vigour, they 
. give themfelves up again ta the fame la-^ 
hours, and fall again into the fame difcn-* 
ders. There are frequent iaftanocs of ro- 
bult young men clofcly applied to iludy,. 
who are attacked with inflammatory fevers 
every year : at lafl:, in proceis of time, be- 
ing worn out by thefc attacks and by their 
laboufs, they lofe their ftrength, and are 
feized with confumptive difeafes,.iagainft: 
which they are no longer able to relift. 

§ 45. Study produces alfo variotis ef- 
fefki, according to*^ die different times of 
life in which we dpply to it, and is particu- 
larly fatal to infancy* I tave known ;vcry 
fenfible children feized with this .literary 
;kind 5f phrenzy, undiitafale to dreir age, 
and have foffefeen with concern the face 
which attended them : they are at firft pro 
•digies, and in the end become idfots. £r- 
crcife, wlikh ftrengthcns the body, i» 
adapted to this age rather dian ftudy, wlrich 
Enfeebles it^ and ftops its growth- JMature 
cannot fuccefsfiilly lead on two fuch Twifr 
J>rogreflions together. There are example^ 
of children who ^^ve grown up wondei^ 
fully faft^ 4Uid the 1^. Memoirs of. the 

*. * Royal 
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Royal AcMemy of Sciences fpeak of a 
child of the province of Languedoc, wife 
at (ix years old had attaipcd to the height 
of a call man. But in thefe remarkable 
cafes the mind ren)ains ever in a ftate of 
childhood ; and even the premature forces 
ef the body, which have acquired no foli- 
dity, decay with as much rapidity, as they 
bad before advanced ; fo that thefe prodi- 
gies die at twelve or thirteen years old. 
When th^ prpgrefs of the underftanding ia 
too qoicfc, that the genius manif^^ils itfelf 
Yery early, and that a degree of application 
fottable to this progrefs is allowed, the 
growth of the body is impeded| becaufe it 
is unaflifted by the nervous influence, the 
jfirength \% ex^aufted, and an early death 
-fuccecds, after the body has fuffered many 
•painfull difeafes. M. Phil. Barratier is a 
well known inftance of this kind : " At 
** eight. years old he undcrftood Hebrew, 
** Greek, Latin, and French, perfedly 
^ well, bcfides German, which was hi^ 
" native tongue j at fcventeea years of 
^ age he was the moft learned man in Eu- 
" rope ; but from his earlieft infancy he had 
** ever been fubjed to defluxions, and other 
^ flight indifpofitions. At eighteen he wai 
^ fcized with a cough, and jn the courfc of 
** the fame year, with an infinite number 
^ of other difeafes 5 he loft his^ appetite 
^ and his fleep, and at length wiflied for 
^ nothing fo much as to be releafcd from^ 

El & •* aU: 
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^^ all his fufferings, which happened to hitir 
* at the age of nineteen years and a few- 
months." ** I hare feen (fays M. Boep- 
haave, a young man whofe knowledge 
was unirerfal ; he was a prodigy of eriK 
dition, but did not live to the age of 
five and twenty years ; and another, ex»- 
tremely learned alfo, who ftudied day and 
night, and who died in a decay at the age of 
nineteen, without any certain fymptoms 
of any difeafe (/>)." We have alfo fccn 
one of our fellow-citizens, a man bom 
with uncommon abilities, whofe aftive and 
penetrating mmd gave itfelf up entirely ta 
refleftion and ftudy, at a time when he 
fhould have been acquiring ftrength ; by 
thefe means he was reduced, during feveral 
years, to the moft dangerous and miferaWe 
ftate of languor : an uncommonly fevere 
diet, and an interruption of his ftudies be- 
gan to reftore him to health j he then un- 
fortunately forgot that his conftitution was. 
delicate, and periftied in the prime of life, a 
viftim to the labours of his mind {q). 

In my Ad vice to the People I have pointed 
out the injuries the children of ourpeafants 
are expofed to from being oppreffed with 
labour beyond their ftrength •, and it may 
be coUefted from what has been already 
mentioned here, although much more 
might be faid upon the fubjeft, that much 

{p) Praele^. adinilitttt. § 1056. t* 7. p. 3-461. 
(f) M. Philippe I«oys de Chczeaux, 

greater 
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greater mifchiefs arife from children' be- 
ing over-burdened with literary ennplc^- 
ments. Severe parents or matters who 
require fuch kind of application, treat their 
children as gardeners, who want to fell the 
forward fruits, treat their plants •, they fa- 
crifice fome, to force others to produce 
flowers or fruits which never laft long, and 
arc in every refpeft infrrior to thofe which 
are fuffercd to come to maturity at the 
proper ieafon : but the end is anfwered ; 
the gardeners fkill in preparing^ bis hot- 
beds and taking care of his green-houfe is 
extolled, and people are aftonifhed at the 
produce of his garden. There is not per- 
haps a more cruel and ufelels rcftitaint than 
that which obliges children to ftudy hard, 
and requires them to make much progrefs 
in learning ; it is the ready way to deftroy 
their health as well as their talents ; and 
notwithftanding all the powerful arguments 
urged by great men againft this,cuitom^ i}: 
is ftill too prevalent amongft us {r). 

The 

(r) I aTway» think witl^ pleafare on the laft will of 
Anaxagoras, thatl'amOQs philofopher, who ftrft taught 
that this world was created by an inteU^ent BeiQ£« 
When perfecutcd at Athens under pretence of irrellk 
gion, he retired to LampfacuS, where he was treated 
with all the rcfpeft he defaved, which was even cir» 
ricd fo fiir that an altar was raifed to him. ^ « Tht 
*< principal people of the city caUed upon him a few 
** days before his death, and aiked him whether ht 
•• had any orders to give : he anfwered that he de-» 
^* fired nothing more than that children might be a)^ 

** lowed 
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The evils children are expoied to from? 
fto much application, are ftiU aggravated 
when that application is dire&ed to ftudies 
they have an averfion to ; for even at any^ 
age, when we arc obliged to fix our thoughts 
upon any difpleafing fubjedt, the nuichieF 
which wearinefs adds to thofe produced by 
too much attention fbon deitroy the patient^ ^ 
'Who can only be relieved by iq)plying yy 
another fubje6k. " I have fecn, fays M. 
.*^ Boerhaave,. pcrlbns who : had been con- 
•* fined to ftudies which were di&greeablc 
to them, be brought as it were to life 
again from applying ^hemfclves (2 2> 

" to 






** lowed 10 divert thentfelves tvtry year during the 
*< month wherein he died. This Was accordingly 
*• executed; and the cufthm prevailed (IHl In the 
•* tini« of DiogenefrLaertios." 

(23) A recSoiHi}^ to Aich xnuficalairtas are mod agree- 
able to the ear of a perfon fatigued with long and in-^ 
tenfe ftudy, might prove recreating and ufefSl, by ex- 
-tiiiog (he a^ioB 6r dtlBsrentn«Pves,.froai thofe whicll- 
have beenx)fver»'ea(ercifai by lopg ihpvgl^t.aod |it(ention» 
And which mufl have need of re(l. I am acquainted" 
with a fedentary perfon, greatly addicted to readings 
iwko afTures ime^ tl>ftt when he has fouad himielf neiirfy 
ifcupi£ed by attendti^ to one book or fobjed, he hai 
^Qund hifi ftppjehenfion fufikiently awi^ke on recurring 
AxttdXy-. to a different one^ Another gentleman of con*- 
Cderable application to v^'irious reading alfo informt^ 
«iir# ihat w-hcn he has read himfeW into a head*ach 
•ndafeniiJbtk obtufenefs of d^ftingni/hing, an inune* 
diate diverfion' to elegant poetical works, ,or even to- 
writing a Iktle poetry^ for whith be is thought to have 
ibme lalentf has entirely removed his head-ach* and- 
fKvedai fctniibly jsojrdiftl to \iah at h« Tupppfes mufia 

wouldft 
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^ to others niore fuicable to their inclU 

, §. 46. If tqp early an applic^ipo to fludy^ 

via hurtful, it is no.lei< dangerous to begin 
to apply tt)0 ($4) late in life. Cuftoms are 
fbroied only % degrees •, there is a time of 
Tife when they are not conti^ded without 
tfifficuky*. When a nian is, ! arrived. to his- 
full ftrength, without having, been . accuf- 

.^ortied to Jitprary /ocdupatiofts,' it is to be 
ieared th&( t^ fibres of the brain will n^t 
i»tadily yield to the recent impreflions this 
new kind of life will iinprint \ fo that the 
moCfOos- of the nerves .will probably be ir- 

c regular, Md « ddirtUfn will enfu<. In* 
fti^des t)f p^rfoM iQfmg their fenfo^^ .front 

Lgivti^ themfelves up to books at. a time 
when they ought rather to think of kflcn- 
ing their atttintion to ftudy, are nolunfre- 

4 quefi(. I liave Had here» noi. lon^ fince, a* 
ii>reigtier ^i^bo left off trade at forty years 

-olf i^e, in <w*di»' $o-eultWate the fcie«trei, 
afifi.^o dtfortiffled Ais bram Vrith rtading 
luockci Newton^ Clarke* &c. He got en- 
tierely weli by abftaining from reading, by 
diveijGcm,4grecabie cooTerfaciom, bxerciie,, 

wobli liflVe been to « peHbfi rfa b«tter'm«fidW ear than 
is owa. 'Theibri>bA<nratit»2p dtttu^Uy feidind loe of 
.th^C c^FCu|nAtuiGei)^j the Pagap mytjiplogy^. yvjildi- 
afq-Jbps th« powers of* medicine,, of poetry,. an4 ^f 
roiific^ to the fame heathen deity, Apbllo. K., 

(ij Pradoa^ id fpHirai. 4. 1056* U 7. p. J4S. 
r (24) Thi$ cirirtion Ifceras a very prudent <|i»lifiOh' 

i>oInt,X. -^ ' ' . ' . • 
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and medicines, but did not long continoe 
K) ; for having refumed his metaphyfital 
enquWes, he loft his reafon again. Since 
that rime I have been caHed ih «to aridther 
patient, ^o bemg ddirou^ of becoming a 
geometrician and natural philofopher at 
fifty years of age, was fcized with a melan- 
choly, which is real madnefs when at its 
height. ' r 

§ 47. A fudtfen fncreafe of bufihefs is al- 
fo fatal. The only obfervattoh I have found 
in all M. Pujati*s great work, is to this 
purpofe : it is . of a celebrated preacher, 
who being fent bythe head of bis order tk> 
prear.h in a city whette thft atidiencb^ was 
not eafily fatisfl^d, exerted hiiiifelf fo vib- 
kntly, that lie brought otv an incurable 
epilejfy* 

§ 48. If ii even hazafrdous for men of let- 
ters, who are hot young, t6 ipply themfelvea- 
feddenly td fciences different from: dipofe 
they had been before' exercifed in, *T^be 
Iiew ideas they acquire ift oft certainly put 
-fome new fibres of the brain in motioii, 
which is therefope thrown intxjtfuch an agi^ 
tation that. the nervous fyftemfsweakcned. 
I knew arrV^ry f learned ^ divine, whq \d^ 
ftroyed^j^is lieajthi entirely, by interrupting 
hU uliial ftudies in^ord^r tb ^pf^ly himfelf to 
^H'ebrfcw; "^ahd a rel^(5t^ble clergyman, 
who being promoted to;a,praftObri]bip,of 
divinity at fifty years of age, fell into a 
cortfumption^ which dtj^ved him of lifcv 
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and was caufed by his laborious endeaivour^ 
to fulfil the duties of his new calling. 

S49. If changing the objeft of ftudy is 
prejudicial to perfons in the middle time of 
life, the continuation of the labours of the 
mind is no lefs hurtful to fuch as are in an 
advanced agfe. Few men arc born with fuch 
a happy conftitution as Gorgias of Leon- 
tium ; who lived to the age of one hundred 
and eight years without difcondnuing his 
Audies, and without any infirmity •, or fuch 
as his difciple Ifocrates had, who wrote his 
Pan- A thenacai at the age of ninety- four, and 
who lived to that of ninety-eight years ; 
or fuch a conftitution as that of one of the 
greateft phyficians in Europe, who although 
he has ftudied very hard all his life-time, 
and that he is now almoft fevcnty, wrote 
me word not long fince, that he ftiU ftudied 
generally fourteen hours every day, and yet 
enjoyed the moft perfeft health. Thefo in- 
ftances, and fome few more of the fame 
nature, cannot be adnrntted as certain ruje»: 
it is ftill true, that old age fufters, and>is 
fooner brought down to the grave by affi- 
•duous application. Our foul is certainly 
immortal; but while its union with the 
body fubfifts> it follows the fame career, 
feems to be bom, to advance, and to grow 
old with it (/). The diminution of b^ily 

(/) Gi^ni pariter cum corpore, 9c una crcfccre ftn- 
iimas paiitcrque fenefcerc meiaem. 

ftrength 
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^pength warns na to IcEflfofi the labours of 
the mind ; the one cannot bear the fame 
burdens, nor the other fupport the fame 
fiudtes, and the Acuities decreafe with the 
mufcular powers^ Few okl mien, are fenfi- 
^bk of this truth ; none can bear to be told 
of it ; they are all like the archbifhop of 
Grenada upon this, article (u)^ but it is nojt 
lefs certain : - fb that if thofe perfons who 
Jcnow how to moderaie their application 
ias their age advances, preveni/ infirnii;<- 
ties, and tnfure, their health, thofe who arc 
prudent' enough to kno^¥ the time when^ 
they ought to lock up their productions^ 
certainly infure their reputatlotn. 

*♦ Solve ienefccntem mature lanus ©• 

^ qnum, ne 
^* Peccet ad extremum ridendus & iBa. 

♦• ducat/* HoRAT. 

^ I have fecn^ feys the mi^iftrate of 
^ Brufftls before-quoted^ the fhrongeft men 
•* perifh when they juft began to grow old,, 
** by continuing to ftudy as avuch as thejr 
** had done in die time of thenr greateft 
^^ vigour. We ought to profit by their ex- 
•• ample. Our time of life is calculated for 
' ** eafe and proper leifure ; it is the time 
** for relaxation \ let us curtail our labours 
'<« by degrees, and at laft give them entirely 
^ up. After having dedicated the greateft 

» 

(«> Vid. Gil Bias. t. j. ' 

^ part 
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^* part of our lives to. the publiC) let us 
'^ referve the latter part fpr qurfelves : this 
'^ copdo^l is pointed out to us by thofe 
'^ ftatute^f wmch at fixty-fiv« yeac$ of age 
^< ^eed 4^ fenat9r from hi^ fufj[(5^iQp% ami 
*' rcftored him to hitpfelf (^>v' 
. § 51. The difeaiea I have here given a 
iketch of» do Aot arife from ftudy alone ; 
immoderate application of the mind, of 
whjatevistf.^iad, will pr<p!duce.the iwo^*; fomp 
examples of Yfhich havealre^y beeii givf n. 
Healt^. j? frequently d$i^foyt^ by ^xccf- 
five dev^iqn ; M. ZimnseralftQ has co)- 
Je6led fcvcral intercfting obfervationsonthis 
head, in whi^ devout melancholy is well 
.delineated; itS: fymptpms; are very unac- 
countab|^i. ^alfum^ingi aiid grievou^^^ and 
^thei^ ztc f^w^ priM^ioners who havt^ tH>c 
{had opportunities of feeing fome Oxockioa 
inftances of this diieafe. The gre^tneis 
and excellence qf the objc6t» and the facis- 
'fad^ion the foul experiences in giving itfdf 
!up to the contemplation pf th< Aloiighty, 
:pxcit|5f too lively a fcnfatioOi and prodqccs 
,m the brain, a tenfion too violent and too 
continual, to be fupported for a long time 
• together without injury 5 it foon thrown 
,,the £91^1 into fanatical jm^dpefs, and ex- 
haufts the body* I have f^en ,the moft ami- 
able V9ung perfoQSf led a^¥ay by ,an errpA^- 
ouiiyi^eqp, fajde ainl fall jinto dec^^ n^- 

CxJ ^piflol. Plfmpio. 
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^leding thedutks of their calling, in order 
to give their thdiJghts up wholly to the Su- 
preme A ifthor of- their beitog, who coukt* 
not havebceh more properly glofified than 
-by a ftriA ittdntion to thole dmfcsf/ You 
ftill regret one of your ffudents. Gentle- 
men, a man erf thie * greateft abilities, borri 
with ftrong powers "of the mind, whofecan- 
dour and other virtus' would h^ve 'been an 
acquifitiOn to the chutfch^ bUt #itd unfor- 
tunately devoted hinifeif to a feft,, df iwhitli 
he fooh was th^vKftim, the poV&rs t)f hjs 
body decafying as faft as hisr minfd' became 
more zealoufly inflamed. 
• § 51. The employments of majefty, of 
adminiftration, of judrcatu?^, dieep fpectr- 
laHons of all kki^yand in Ihbh eVbry^thm^ 
which exercifes the faculifes oftHefouI top 
pfowerfully and for too Tohg* a*ffn^, will 
pi*oduce the fame drfordcrs as the cultiva- 
tion of the moft abftrufe fciences. Kings, 
fenators, minifters^ embaffl&dors,- pf^ojeftors, 
' will fuffer in the fame manner Jte metiof let- 
ters dor if they dbdicate^ais Aitrch time, and 
apply as irrtenfely to their affairs as the 
teamed do to their fludies. They have in- 
deed this advantage, the importance of 
which I have before indicated, that even 
the duties of their ofiite often divert their 
acttention, and oblige theni to ufe eiercrfe, 
«n ^advantage tl>^ mere ftudent is deprived 
of: but again, their labours are often at- 
tended with uneafinefs and vexation of 
; mind. 




mmd, the conftqueQCCs of > which are ftili 
more gricvoia thoui ihoia of inaifbion^ and 
a^'cqually opprdf&vcjto the foul and body-} 
fa tiiat I;»n nnich amazed .#hcn I fee per* 
fons bear Dp amidft the bufineis of great 
undertakings, and the folicicude infeparable 
fi-om them. Csefar, Mahoihet, Cromwell, 
and Paoli, greater perhaps than either, 
muft certainly have been fupplied with 
flowers more than human ;. notwithfland* 
«ng which, they would itill have funk, if 
not fupported by the aOiftances of tempe- 
rance and exerctfe. But I have fufficiently 
treated of tlK difeafes, and iliaU now con- 
fidcr chc moft proper methods of relieving 
them. 

§ 52. The firft difficulty to be overcome 
in reftoring the health of men of letters, is 
to convince them ^hcy are in the wrong. 
They are like lovers, who grow angry when- 
ever any fault. is found with the object of 
their affection ; befides, the learned have 
generally a kind of ileadinefs in their ideas, 
contrafted by ftudy and increafed by fclf- 
opinion, too often the effeft of knowledge, 
which prevents them from being eafily pcr- 
fuaded of the hurtful tendency of their con- * 
du6t. Warnings, . arguments, intreatics, 
cWdings, are often ufed in vain ; they find 
out a thoufand ways of deceiving them* 
felves ; one depends upon the ftrengih 
of his conftitutioh -, another pleads the 
force, of cuftom ; a third flatters hinife^ he 

* ftiaU 
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^all ftHl efcape, becaufi^ he has never yet 
differed ; a foarth encourages himfelf vnth 
txamples which plrave noihiqgin his isLvo\k\ 
all of them cefift ithe phyfictan'srwdrice wkli 
an obfl:inacy)miftaken by them for rdblution^ 
which they thmk commdndable, and there- 
fore become the vidims of it./ :Far from 
being fenfible of approaching danger^ they 
fomecimes cannot be perfuaded that they 
are ill \ or rather, they i chink a cefiation 
frOm ftudy is t:he greateft injury they can 
fufFer, and reckon otho-s for nothing, pro- 
vided they can fcreen themfelves from that, 
"^hen the oppofite extreme prevails, and 
that they aceakttacked with fuch mobility 
of the nerves as makes them fear even the 
moft imaginary evils, they are not lefs dif- 
ficult to be dealt with. .Want of courage 
does not always make them cra&able ; on 
the contrary, an irrefoiution woffe than ob- 
ftinacy takes ^dace -, fo that: vt^canihardly 
beexpefted thcyxvilM'ubmit cothe fcorrfeneh 
nienr of a regular treatment. ' it; may m- 
deed be affirmed in general, that. learned 
men are the moft ungorcrnable patients j 
which is an additional reafon for giving 
them an infight into the means of preferving 
and reftoring then- health, i' / ^ 

% 5j. Tlitt relaxation of the "mind is the 
firft prefcrvative ; without this, all. other 
helps are inefficacious. I know thf re has 
been a fmall number of i men of fuptrior 
talents, to whom it would have been, pre* 
- " fumption 
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fumption to have given thi« advke: ii^ 
would have been a kind of fin to have 
taken them away from their (ludies. Dcf- 
eartes, abforbcd in the moft lublime inedi* 
tations, and marking out to mankind the 
path of truth; Newton, difcovering and 
laying open the laws of nature j Mon- 
tefquieu, compofing a code for all nations 
and all ages, are certainly to be refpedted 
in their occupations : they were born for 
arduous undertakings, and the public re« 
quires great things of them. But how 
few arc there whofe labours are of {q 
nnuch confequence to mankind ? The great- 
er part of the learned wafte their time 
and their health in very unprofitable fl:u* 
dies. One is a compiler of the moft common 
things ; another fays what has been often 
faid before ; a third is employed in ufeleft 
difquifitions ; a fourth deftroys himfclf 
by giving up his time to compofitions of 
a light and trifiing nature ; a fifth, in tedi« 
ous and prolix writings : neither do any of 
them think of the hurt they do themfelves, 
and the little advantage the public will reap 
from it. The greater number indeed never 
concern themfelves about the public, but 
rather devour ftudy as gluttons cram down 
food, merely to glut their appetites ; by 
which they alfo negleft many eflcntial du- 
ties. The only way, therefore, is to be re- 
folute with them, to force them away from 
their clofets, and oblige them to indulge in 

recreation 
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recreation and reft, which will remove their 
diforders and reftore their health. Befidesy 
the time they pafs out of their clofets is not 
thrown away ; they return to their laboursj 
with frefli cagernefs ; and a few moments 
given up every day to leifurej will be amply 
repaid by the enjoyment of health, which 
will prolong the courfe of their ftudies. 
Sometimes even the moft lucky thoughts 
arife- in the mtdft of recreation {y). One 
of the greatcft geniufes of our age com- 
pofed his immortal works walking about in 
the country (2). The foul unfolds itfelf in 
open air, but is imprifoned within the con- 
fined walls of a ftudy ; it is elevated by the 
fragrance of rural flowers, deprefled by the 
fmcU of a lamp. Plutarch's comparifon on 
this fubjed is very juft and excellent : " A 
" little water, fays he, nourifhes and 
** ftrengthcns plants; a greater quantity 
** ftifles them/* Thus it is with the mind ; 
moderate la'oour is its food ; exceflive la- 
bour deftroys it {a). It is, perhaps, more 
neccflary to prevent this dii'eafe than any- 
other : diforders feated in the brain fcarcc 
admit of a radical cure •, it recovers its 
powers with more difficulty than other or- 

(y) Vegeta & drcnua ingenia, quo plus rcccflus 
fumunt hoc meliores impetus edunt. Valer. Maxim, 
lib 3. cap. 6. p. 140. 

(%) Animus eorum, qui Id aperto acre ambulant, 
itcollitur. Piin, jun. 

(a) De Education. Pueror, cap. 12. 

gans 5 
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gans. The more ufeful the brain is to 
men of letters, the more ought they tb 
take care of it •, and I fhould think the in- 
ftances we have of perfons becoming idi- 
ots from too intenfe application, fufficient 
to open the eyes of the learned, and teach 
them moderation. Let them therefore no 
longer perfift in attempting to jtiftify fiich 
dangerous practices, and in fporting with 
their own health ; let them not alledge the 
examples of others, the trial is too ha- 
zardous ; let them not avail thcmfelves of 
the ftrength of their conftitution, fince they 
are every day impairing it ; let them not 
depend upon the efFefts of cuftom, fincc 
that only makes the adtion of the noxious 
caufes imperceptible, without deftroying 
it ; let not the happy circumftance of hav- 
ing hitherto efcaped, make them carelefs of 
the impending danger j and laftly, let them 
be convinced, that we cannot with impu- 
nity give ourfelves up to exceflive applica- 
tion ; and that in order to cultivate the fci- 
ences without prejudice to our health, it is 
neceflary to interrupt the courfe of our ftu- 
dies frequently. 

S 54' When inaftivity was mentioned as 
the fecond caufe of the diforders here treat- 
ed of, exercife was certainly reprefentcd at 
the fame time, as one of the moft powcr- 
. ful prefervatives and reftorers of the heaUh 
of the learned. la the foregoing article tbe 

F ad- 
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•advantages of open air have been confider- 
ed : thefe are greatly enhanced, if accdoipa* 
nied with fonie degree of motion. From the 
combination of thefe two falutary powers, 
we receive refreftin^nt, circulation is car- 
ried on with e2^fe^ perfpiration encouraged, 
the a6tion of the nerves reanimated, and 
the limbs are ftrengthened. Every man 

^who has been confined to his fludy for 
fome days, feels his head hea.yy, his eyes 
inflamed, his lip$ and mouth dry 4 he 
complains of ^certain uneaiinefs about his 
breaft, a flight tenfiofi at the pit of his do- 
mach, is more dilpofed to n^elancholy than 

• mirth, his iOeep is lefs refrelhing, and his 
limbs are weighty and b^umbed. If he 
ilill perfifts in ihytting himfelf up, all the 
fymptoms increaff, and lay the foundation 
of the mifchitfs I have defcribed. A walk 
for two or three hours in the country dif- 

-pels them entirely, and brings back fere- 
nity, frcftjnefs, and ftrength. The learned 
in general are not fufficiently convinced of 
the influence the body }ias o^ the foul, 
although it was well known to our greateft 
men (lf)j who have been fenfible that the 
mind was fubjeA to the powers of phyfia 
as well as the body. " The foul, fays 

'^ Def- 

(i) There is a very remarkable paflage on this rub- 
je£l in Mofes Maimonides, the moil antient of tko 
Arabian phy-ficiaiis : f< Since healtk^ £ty%.hsp aJSis 

". us 
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*' Defcartcs, is fo much influenced by thcf 
** conftitution and the ftate of the bodily 
*' organs, that if it were poffible to find 
** out a method of increafing our penelra- 
" tion, it fhould certainly be fought tor 
" in medicine ( c )." This conjefture of 
Defcartes has been verified by M. Hoff- 
man. This famous praditioner expreisly 
declares, that he has known fome ftupid 
perfons acquire judgment ffom being put 
a little into motion (d). All men of letters 
ought firmly to refolvc to give up at lead 
two hours every day to exercife ; and Mr. 
Boerhaave is of opinion it fhould be taken 
before dinner. Walking alone is very 
beneficial, but not quite fufficient ; and it 
cannot be too much recommended to them 
to ride out frequently (25) on horfeback : 
this kind of exercife is of great ufe to the 

head, 

«* ns moch in the knowledge and worfhipping of the 
« Divinity, and that the iick man cannot properly 
** contemplate his works, it becomes therefore abfo- 
** lutely neceffary to avoid with care whatever may be 
«« hurtful to the body, and on the contrary to feek 
, «• after tv^ry thing which may prcferve or improve 
«' health.** 

{{) De methodO) n*'. 6. 

\d) De motu optim. corpor. medicin. § 9. 

(25) This is certainly the moft prefers^le exercife 
for perfoi^s who have impaired their health , and ener- 
vated their conditutions, for want of any : and pro- 
bably a good moderate trot, that might not tire the 
rider too foon at firft, is better than an ^iy pace, and 
certainly much preferable to the motion of a y^ryeafy 
vehicle over a unootb road. That mode of exerciYe 

F a which 
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•'head, the breaft, and the vifcera of the 
lower belly efpecially by preventing or 
difpelling their obftruftions, which have 
been mentioned among the difeafes com- 
mon to fedentary perfons. I fhould even 
wifli that the prefent age and pofterity 
might be indebted to our learned for the 
reftoration of thofe various exercifes which 
the ancients made a part of their duty, 
which our anceftors were ftill expert in, 
and which have been fo much neglefted 
for the two or three laft generations, that 
in all probability in a few years hence their 
very names will not be found but in dic- 
tionaries. Hiftory, which men of letters 
are certainly well acquainted with, abounds 
with inftanccs of the good cfFedts of ex- 
ercife. Herodicus, a famous phyfician, 
the mafter of Hippocrates, who firft intro- 
duced the medicina gymnaftica, reftored 
his own health by this means, and lived 
to the age of one hundred years, notwith- 
ftanding the weaknefs of his conftitution : 
he might perhaps be too free in prcfcrib- 

' which is but juft perceivable by the patient, will b^ 
only proportionably felt by his fluggifh circulation, 
and relaxed fyftem. In fliort, it is not giving him 
the ncceflary and availing dofc ofexercire. Befides, 
for thofe who have injured their health, and perhaps 

' their faculties too, by incefTant reading, a very falu- 
tary prohibition of that habit arifes from their aftive 
progrefs 6n a good horfe, which the fmoother motion 
and indolent pofturcina carriage may not fo certainly 
prevent. K* 

ing 
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ing it to his patients, but we are all apt to be 
too zealous in favour of ufeful difcoveries, 
becaufe we know not at firft how to deter- 
mine their benefits and difadvantages (e\ 
Strabo being feized with a diforder of the 
fpleen, one of thofe incident to the IcarnccU 
cured himfelf only by exercife (f). In the 
fame manner Hifmonasus got the better of 
a weaknefs of the nerves. Galen, who was 
fickly 'till he was more than thirty years 
old, tells us himfelf, that he could not re- 
cover his health any other way than by 
giving up fome hours every day to exercife. 
Socrates {g) and Agefilaus riding acrofs a 
ftick with their children ; the great pontiff 
Scaevola, Scipio, and Laelius playing at 
chuck, and making ducks and drakes by 
the fea-(ide to reft them from their labours', 
and to prefervc their health, fpirits, and 
ftrength ; appear to me as examples worthy 
to be propofed, without offence, to the 
moft learned amongft us, for their imita- 
tion •, and it is probable they will not dif- 
dain to follow them. ** It is furprifing, 
" fays Pliny the younger, that the powers 

(e) Herodicus was brother to the famous rhetorician 
Gorgias of Leontium, who lived to the age of one 
hundred and feven years, and certainly followed the 
advice of his brother. 

(/) There are fome princss and many great men 
of this name. This one is Strato of Lampfacoa, fuiw 
named the Nataral Phiiofopher. 

{g) Aruodine equitavit ipfe Socrates. Valer. 
Maxim. 1. 8. c. 8. 

F 3 *« of 
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•*' of the mind fhould be fo much quickened 
** by motion and bodily exercif«*.'* 

Sailing is an exercife which cannot be 
recommended to the learned, becaufe it is 
not within the reach of the greateft part 
of them ; but it may be confidered as a 
powerful remedy for removing obftrudtions 
in the vifcera, diffipating the bile, reftoring 
perfpiration, encouraging all the evacua- 
tions, and which therefore ihould not be 
neglefted by thofe who have an opportu- 
nity of ufing it. Its advantages were well 
known to the antients (i?), and it is the 
kind of carriage preferred to all others by 
Odavius Auguftus,.who was himfelf.a man 
of letters, and fubjedt to their infirmities (/)* 
" He applied himfelf early, fays his hit 
** torian, and with eagernefs, to eloquence 
•* and the fine arts : he was afflidted with 
** heavy diforders, was fubjeft to rheums 
** and defluxions, and was troubled with 
** the ftone and inflammations of his 
** bowels (*)." But although he fuffercd 
the ineonveniencies which knowledge brings 
along with it, jet h? was more prudent 
than the learned generally are; for he knew 
how to attend properly to his health, and 

^ {h) M. Gilchrift, a celebrated Scotch pbyfician, 
has fhewn the good cfFedts of navigation, in many 
grievous diforders, by a collc^ion o? obfcrvations in 
a fmall work, On Sea Voyages. 

(/) Si quo mari pervcnire pofTet potius navigabat. 
Saeton. 

(i) In vit, Odt. Aug. cap. 82. 

thereby 
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thereby prefervcd himfelf to a good old« 

age. 

Riding in a coach well hung, and on an 

even road, can hardly be called exerciie, 
any more than the nK>tion given to fick 
people, in different machines contrived for 
that purpofe, when they are not in a con- 
dition to go out. But thefe are feeble re- 
fources we never have recourfe to while 
more effedtual helps can be had ; and men 
of letters have it always in their power to 
ufe better exerciie, it they do not begin 
too late. 

Th« ttxercifes molt futtable for men of 
letters are fuch as put the whole body in 
rnotion ; thefe are, tennis, the fliuttle^cock^ 
billiards, the mall, hunting, ikittles, bowl- 
ing, and even chuck ; but thefe are un<> 
fortunately in fuch difcredit in many parts, 
that perfons who are tender of their good 
name would almoft be afhamed to be feen 
playing at them, and will not be convinced 
that the negled of thefe lifeful amufements, 
\% one of the principal caufes contributing 
to the increafe of their diforders. It i^ 
much to be wiflied, that the ufe of thefe 
exercifcs fhould be reftored, in the many 
academies which are now eftablifhed for the 
education of youth, and that thegymnallic 
art fhould become, as it was formerly, a part 
t)f the matter's care, as well as the diverfion 
of the young people : under this general 
term I comprehend young ladies alfb, 
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mi\io(t fedentary life often difturbs their 
health, and I may even venture to fay, the 
kappinefs of fociety. 

§ 5S* Learned men, earneft in the de- 
fence of their inaftivity, will perhaps avail 
themfelvcs of the inftances of a few per- 
fons, who have preferved their health to a 
very advanced age without taking exer- 
cife ; or may plead, however improperly, 
as we have juft now feen, the ihaftive lives 
of the fair fex, as well as of feveral artifts, 
whofe occupationjs are fedentary, in their 
behalf; but they unfortunately .deceive 
themfelvcs, and will find that the inftances 
they alledge are not fimilar to their own- fi* 
tuations* 

' If indeed there arc fome women (for this 
cannot by any means be faid of the greater 
part of them) who enjoy a tolerable ftate of 
health without taking excrcifcj it is becaule 
they have other methods of promoting the 
circulation, of which the learned are de- 
prived. Nature has made them more fuC- 
ceptible of agreeable imprefTions, and has 
fupplied them with a greater fund of chear- 
fulnefs ; they talk more, and converfatioa 
is itfelf a kind of exercife fuited to them ; 
they generally eat lefs •, they do not exhauft 
themfelvcs with deep thinking, fo fatal to 
the learned ; their fleep is not broken by 
the involuntary continuation during the 
night of any ideas the mind has been 
ftrongly impreffed with in the dajj-time : 
1 . . . a thou- 
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a thoufand little incidents of ibciety, which 
a man abforbed in ftudy does not even per- 
ceive,' are for them important enough t9 
intereft their paflions to a degree fufficient 
to quicken the circulation without fatiguing 
the organs. If fome men of the world grow 
old, and preferve their health, notwith- 
Handing the inadivity of their lives, it will 
generally be found, on examination, that 
they have had fome of the fame advan- 
tages as have been proved to be common 
to women. 

Neither fhould men of letters deceive 
themfelves with the examples of fedentary 
artifts, for their occupations arc of a very 
different nature ; they have but one incon- 
venience common between them, which is, 
the want of neceffary motion : but even this 
inconvenience they are far from being 
equally exppfed to ; for the man of letters 
is conftantly fitting every day ; whereas the 
artift correfts the bad effefts of the feden- 
tary life he leads while at work, by. the cx- 
ercife he indulges in on Sundays and holi- 
days : this in one part of Europe takes up 
rather more than a feventh part of the year, 
and in the rcit more than a fixth. In 
every inftance the difference between them 
is conliderable ; for although the artift may 
not ftir from his feat, fome part of his body 
is however alwaysKta-Jnotion j and in fome 
works of art, thi*; motion is fufficient to 
make them very laborious and fatiguing, 

F 5 not- 
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notwithftanding the workman is always fit- 
(^ig ; in all of them the continuation makes 
fomc amends for the inconfiderablenefs of 
it ; fo that the fummary of their motion at 
the day's end, although by no means fuf- 
ficient for health among feveral of them, 
yet amounts to more than what many of the 
learned ufe. Befides, if the artift does not 
ufe the exercife neceflary for quickening the 
aftion of the nerves, he does not at leaft 
confume it by ftudy ; his labour procures 
him deep, while that of the learned deprives 
them of it ; his digeftions are not difturbed 
by thinking after meals *, his method of life 
is more iimple ; his chearfulnefs, and fing- 
ing at his work, fupports him ; in fhort, in 
every particular the man of letters has the 
difadrantage (/ ), 

§ 56. However beneficial aftion may 
be, it is ftill neceflary to ufe it with pru- 
dence, left it ihould become hurtful. The 

(/) I do not pretend to fay that inaflivity is not 
hurtful to many ardfts. 1 know that all the arts have 
their inconveniencies, and perhaps the hufbandman's 
life is the only one which is not contrary to health ; 
but I only mean to ihew, that the inadivity of the 
learned is greater, and attended with more hurtful 
circqmflances, than that of fedentary artifb. The 
difeafes of this clafs of men arife from four principal 
caufes ; the want of fufiicient exercife and open air ; 
the places they live in, which are oftentimes unwhol- 
ibme ; the fubftances they work upon, or u(e in their 
work ; the wearinefs of particular parts of the body, 
on which the laborious part of their bufinefs is ex- 
crted. 

firft 
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fifft thing to be attended to, is the avoiding 
of immoderate exercife, which is far from 
doing good, but rather exhaufts than re^ 
ftores the ftrength. The learned^ who are 
apt to give into extremes, pa(s on fome-^ 
times from a compleat date of inadion to 
the moft adive life they can chufe, ima« 
gining that a few days of hard exercife will 
compenfate for their having beena long time 
without any: but they are much miftaken i 
for they not only wafte their ftrength by 
thefe means, and find themfelves more ex*- 
haufted afterwards, but alfo their vefTcU 
being weak, and not able to refift a to9 
fudden increafe of motion, are in danger of 
being ruptured ; from whence, bleedings of 
the noie, fpitting, and even vomitings of 
blood, which I have fometimes feen. It is 
with reafon therefore that Seneca, in treat- 
ing of the cxetcifcs proper for men of kt- 
tef s, forbids fuch as exhauft the fpirits (m ) ; 
and Homobo Pifo, the Italian phyfician, 
who in our days wrote againft the circula- 
tion, was of opinion, that, a man who wea- 
ried his body with labour, was unfit to give 
a proper attention to bufinefs (n). 

A fecond precaution to be obferved, is 
not to apply immediately after having taken 
exercife, and that for two reafons : the firft 

(m) ** Nam exercitationcs, quarum labor fpiritus 
** exhaurit, hominem inhabilem intentioni ac fludiis 
•* acrioribus reddit." Epift. ic. 

{n) De Regiminc Maf:nor. AuxiHor, p. 378. 

JP 6 is. 
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is, that reft is neceffary for us at fuch a 
<ime, and that the adion of the mind is not 
relaxation for the body when fatigued, as 
that of the body is for the weary mind : the 
fecond is, that the circulation is quickened 
by exercife j and the brain itfelf being agi-p 
tated by this increafe of motion, is hardly 
in a proper ftate for admitting a feries of 
ideas, the clearnefs of which depends upom 
the ofcillations being undifturbed and re«- 
gular (o). 

There is certainly no man of letters, who 
has ever found himfelf under the neceflity 
of applying after having taken exercife fuf-r 
ficicnt to ruffle his pulfe, and who has not 
at the fame tin^e felt a kmd of unfteadinefs 
in his head, and that a number of ideas 
crowded in upon him without the neceflary 
pirecifion. 

In the third place, it is of great confe- 
quence to abftain from violent exercife im- 
mediately after a meal ; digeftion i$ not 
brought about either by fermentation, dif- 
folution, or trituration feparately, but ra- 
ther by the combination of thefe three 
powers ; and it is a procefs which require^ 
tranquillity. It ftands in need of the ner- 
vous influence, as we have before obferved^ 
ajid is therefore difturbed^ if that is other-> 

, {(f) Vid. P'atneri de Negotiofa A6lione propter Va- 
l^tudinem circumcidenda. This excellent DifTertation^^ 
full of ufeful remarks, and written with great ele- 
gancci is a very valuable piece for all phyficians. 

wife 
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•wife taken up by hard exercife. The food i^ 
jiot to be inceiTantly tofTed about io the fk)- 
mach, becaufe the adlion of digeftion already 
begun would be difturbed at every inftant 
by this ' motion : and for this reafon the 
trotting of a horfe hinders digcftion more 
than any other exercife that can be taken 
after dinner* 

. It may be flill proper to obferve, that all 
exercife will at firft prove troublefome after 
long difufe, and will perhaps appear to do 
more hurt than good ; but we are not to be 
^ifcouraged by thefe inconveniencies ; fince 
they may be in great meafure avoided by 
letting out with moderation, and going ot\ 
gradually till we (hall at laft find ourfelves 
enabled to take a great deal of exercife 
without fatigue, and with the moft evident 
benefit. 

% ST* When men of letters can be pre- 
vailed upon to relax their minds and take 
more exercife, they will generally efcape 
the diforders they are expofed to ; but as it 
is not to be expected that they will all fol- 
low the advice given to them on this head» 
it becomes alfo neceflary to regulate their 
^iet in fuch a manner at lead, that their food 
may not increafe the caufes of their infirmi- 
ties, but rather if poffible contribute to 
leffen^them (/>). In Hippocrates we find a 

general^ 

{{) **< V^^"^ ^f c^® ^^ Icttcrato tndcfeflb ncj Audi 
'^ fe ufi un vkte re|ol4(o^ knocente, e pafco provare 
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general rule for the learned as well ad fair 
an other individuals, refpefting the quan- 
tity of food neccflary : " Let nourifliment 
** (fays he) be proportioned to labour {q) :" 
for, as he mentions eMewhere, ** if the 
** powers of the body exceed the force of 
*• the aliment,** (that is, if we digeft well) 
it nourilhes and gives ftrength to the 
body ; but if the ftrength of the ali- 
ment is greater than the power of the fto^ 
" mach,** (or, in other words, if the fto- 
mach cannot digeft it), *' a number of in* 
^* conveniencres arife (r)** Plutarch infift^ 
much upon this reciprocal proportion be- 
tween the degree of exercift and the* quan- 
tity of food requifite for the preftrvation rf 
health; and we fhall be convinced of its im- 
portance, if we call to mind what I have 
before proved, that it is the atf^ion of thfe 
different organs which extrafts from the 
food juices fimilar to our humours, and 
changes them to our oWn proper fubftiAte. 
if thefe organs, the thier of which is thfe 
ftomach, are too weak to aft upon a great 
quantity of food, or fuch as is difficult of 
digeftion, the food then, inftead of being 
dflimilated or converted into our fubftance, 
becomes putrid, and, as I have before ob- 
ferved, § 20, degenerates into that kind of 

*< piu roffribili grincotmnodi di fuii profbflioner'* Ft» 
M.i DifTertat. p. 203. 

(r) De Locit in Hmnmct f • 4a !• and in other 

putrc- 
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putrefaftion peculiar to its nature, and re* 
mains in the ftomach an extr^eous bod^, 
which irritates and affords no nourifhment.. 
The powers of thefe organs are therefore t6 
be attended to ; and among the learned 
there are fo many circumftances tending to 
impair them, that they cannot expeft to 
preferve them long : bcfides, even when 
their digeftions are well performed, they 
ihould confider that they perfpire but lit- 
tie, and for that reafop abftinence is of con^ 
fequence to them, to prevent thfe mifchiefs 
mentioned in $ 2 j, p. 54. Let them com* 
pare themfelves to the robuft ploughman, 
and judge whether they can bear the fame 
kind of diet. The one is always in the open 
air, always in exercife, always chearful, and 
never fatigues himfelf with thinking : his 
fleep being calm and regular, and his fecre* 
tions well performed, he is always in per- 
feft health : the hardeft kind of food is not 
too difficult for his ftomach, becaufc he 
has all the properties neceflary to digeft it ; 
his teeth being good, he begins by chewing 
it well ; whereas moft learned men fwallow 
their viftuals without chewing. In the 
ploughman, the faliva, the digefting fluids 
of the ftomach, the pancreatic juice, the 
bile, the inteftinal juices, are all in a highef 
ftate of perfeftion, becaufe the organs 
which fecrete them are found ; the mufcu- 
lar fibres of the ftomach and l)owels aft 
with force : in ihort, none of the offices 

arc 
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are languidly performed, the excrements 
are properly expelled, the chyle is con- 
veyed without interruption into the blood- 
veflels, in which it is foon changed into 
good blood, the fuperfluous parts of which 
are carried off by urine and perfpiration, and 
the body is preferved in a perfeft equili- 
brium. 

If light broths, niceties, jellies, chicken, 
or white bread, are given to a hard-working 
man, he will have digefted them in a very 
little time ; he will fbon grow hungry, be 
in a general fweat, and faint away, unlefs 
quickly fupplied with bacon, fmoke-dried 
meat, cheefe, or brown bread. If a man of 
a tender conftitution attempts to live upon 
fuch food, he will be feized with violent 
pains in the ftomach, or with anxieties more 
troublefome than pain-, he will have power- 
ful indigeftions, and the aliments putrefy- 
ing, will become a kind of poifon, pro- 
dudive of the moft fatal confequences. The 
learned have been apprifed of this danger 
by M. Boerhaave: " There are fome men 
" of letters, fays he, of greedy appetites^ 
« who venture to live upon the fame food 
" as the country people do, but they can- 
*« not digeft it ; they will find thcmfelves 
^' obliged to give up their ftudies or change 
*' their diet ; or elfe tedious and painful 
" obftrudlions in the bowels will be the ef- 
'' fefts of their indifcretion (j). 

(/) Praelea. ad Inftit. 5 1036, t. 7. p. 337- 

•.. §58. The 
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§ 58. The learned ought to attend tm 
the quantity as well as the quality of their 
food ; errors in each of thefe circumftances 
arc of bad confequence ; but I may venture 
|o affert, that if we muft give into either 
9f thefe errors, it may be lefe hazardous 
to chufe food of an (26) improper kind 
(which indeed we may befometimes obliged 
to do), than to indulge in eating too much, 
which never can be neceilary. 

It is not my intention to give an exa£i: 
lift of all aliments which naay be injurbus 
or ufeful : I fhall only fpecify the general 
clafles^offuch as are to be avoided, and 
fuch as may be indulged. in# 
; Thofe which are Jmproper are, in the 
firft place, all kinds of greafy aliments : 
they increafe the relaxation of the fibres 
of the ftomach, blunt the adtion of the fa- 
livaof the juices infervient to digeftion, of 
the bile, of the juices. of the inteftines, the 

(26) Should they be reduced to put up with food 
they have found to difagree with them, although in 
a moderate quantity, they ought certainly to reftraia 
themfelves more, than they will need to do on proper 
food. They muil be in an unhappy fituacion indeed, 
if they have not even bread, or fomc innocent welU 
boiled vegetable, to add a little more- to their limited 
meaU Suppofing appetite to remain in valetudina- 
rians, they may be apt to retain an inclination for 
fuch food as they liked in yoath. But if their digef- 
tion is impaired by age, by inadlion, or by afllduous 
iludy, a little obfervation will convince them, they 
cannot indulge en the harder meats, or on high fauciev 
with impunity. K. 

properties 
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jfropertics of all which arc already too much 
weakened : by the tedioufncfs of their di- 
geftion, they caufe an uncafy weight on the 
ftomach, and degenerating into pmrefac^ 
tion, become at firft acid, then rancid, and 
produce the fymptoms of Tiolent irritation 
in thefe parts. 

adly. All food of a vifcous, gluifli, or 
flimy nature, afts nearly in the fame man-* 
ner as the greafy aliments. Thefe two 
clafles comprehend all fat paftry, all things 
that arc fried, fritters, creams, the feet of 
animals, &c. 

gdly, We may reckon among the impro* 
per aliments all fbch as contain a gt^t 
quantity of air, which expanding itfelf^imd 
not being fufficiently confined, by wt^k 
brgans, nor difperfed in proportion as it 
expands, produces confiderable fwcllings; 
always attended with a fenfation of uneafi* 
nefs throughout the whole body, and efpe-^ 
cially of confufion in the head, which dif- 
turbs its fun(5tions. This kind of property 
made the antients forbid the ufe of all ve- 
getable feeds, and induced Pythagoras, who 
in other tefpefts recommended a vegetable 
diej^ to lay a particular injunftion upon his 
fcholars not to eat beans (/). 

4tWy, 

(0 The air let loofe from the aliment is one of the 
chief agents in digeftion ; we could not live long upon 
food from which the air had been exprefled : but this 
air fo ufeful and (o necefikry when the organs are in a 

(bund 
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4thly, Meats naturally tough, or hardP- 
ened by fmoke and fait, are to be avoided ; 
for the digeftive powcre a6k too flowly up- 
on fuch fubftances ; they ftay a great while 
in the ftomach; produce, firft, irritations 
by their weight and acrimony •, become pu • 
trid by remaining fo long in the fame place 1 
and this putrefcency afterwards increafes the 
irritation. 

5thly, Men of letters muft abftain from 
food which is very (27) four j for we have 

feea 

(bund Ilat^y becau(e at that tine a lefs qoantity is fet 
free, becaufe the expanfion of it is gradaal, becaafe it 
Is governed and employed again as the expanfion take| 
place by the adtioti of the (tomach and inteftines, b6« 
cbmes hurtful when the digefting powers are weak- 
ened; becaulby as we have already feen, the aliihentl 
{)Utrefying fooner than they are digefted, a much 
greater quantity of air is fet fVee ; becaafe the food 
gets forward but flowly, and remains a long time ill 
the ftomach : this organ, therefore, becomes loaded 
with a body of air, which (houM have been diftri* 
bated throughour the whole inteftinal canal ; becaufe, 
laftly, this air being more powerful than the organa 
containing it, if I may venture to ufe this exprefiion, 
is not governed by them ; but being colledled and 
rarefied every moment by the heat, its bulk is prodi- 
gioufly enlarged, fo that iharp pains are brought on, 
digeftion is interrupted, the vifcera of the abdomen 
are compreiTed, their fundlions diilurbed, and feme- 
times inflammations are brought on. 

(27) This is fure to prove generally true, though 
oppofite conftitut^ons will now and then make a nota- 
bJc difference. I know a gentleman of above fixty, of 
a good conftitution, who indulges greatly in vinegar, 
lemon-juice, &c. without the leaft complaint. He 
has a general averfion to ihell-fiih. While I lived in 
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flJen that they are much fuhgeft to acidities 
in the ftomach •, as alfo from any nourifli- 
ment irritating too much, from any other 
kind of acrimony which may be hurtful to 
their delicate and irritable nerves. 

§ 59. The moft fuitable kind of food is, 
in the firft place, the tender flefh of fuch 
young animals as are generally ferved up at 
tables, except that of pork, gecfe, or ducks, 
adly. All fhell-filh which is firm and ten- 
der, either from the fea, rivers, or ftanding 
waters, 3dly, The grains of corn, fuch as 
the diflferent- kinds .of wheat, rye, barley, 

a latitude twenty degrees fouth of London, and was i^ 
the fpring and furomer of life, the juices of limes, le^. 
monsy four oranges, agreed pretty well with me in a.con- 
Iderable quantity. But when I altered my climate, an4 
was turned of fifty, full fixteen years pad, I foon found 
acid punch, eipecially in winter, difagree with me ; 
and ilill more 10, fince I have had the gout, for nearly* 
the fame term. The marine acid, in a very liberal 
meafurej, has agreed with me as long as I can remem- 
l)er ; but meats hardened with it, I venture only fel- 
dom to eat. Sir John Colepepper pretended to cure 
the gout, that frequent attendant on iludious fedentary 
perfons, folely by acids ; and fome people even now 
cry up four punch in it. I am convinced none of 
them would even palliate mine. But the gentleman I 
firft referred to here, who is medical, is ftrongly of 
opinion, that acids prefervc his health, which is ve- 
gete for his age. He has not macerated hirafelf by 
itudy, but has undergone long and confiderable fatigues 
by fea. Sea voyages, howe*'er, where people can be 
kept dry, are, I believe, the greatell increafers of in- 
fenfible perfpiration. I have taken the liberty to in- 
troduce this note here, from the circumflance of ma« 
ny literary perfons being arthritic K. 

rice. 
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rice, oats : we mud not even think that atl 
thcTeeds of vegetables are hurtful : although 
they contain nnore (28) air than the others, I 
have never obfervcd that a moderate ufe of 
them was injurious to perfons whofe ftomach 
was not quite deftroyed. Some of thefe 
feeds, when boiled, compofe the different 
foups commonly known under the name of 
farinaceous broths, which, whether they arc 
made with water alone, or with the addi- 
tion of meat, according to the circum- 
ilances, are a very nutritious kind of food, 
eafy of digeftion, and which may be ufed 
with great fuccefe in many cafes. The 
wheat and the rye make the bread, of which 
I fhall fpeak prefently. 4thly, All herbs 
which are not too relaxing or too acid, are 
to be reckoned among the aliments proper 
for (ludious men ; the different fpecids of 
endive are the moft wholfome among 
thefe. 5thly, We may reckon alfo moft of 
the common roots, the nutritious parts of 
which coniift in their farinaceous fubftance, 
as in the feeds ; befides that moft of them 
are impregnated with a very fweet juice, 
which being a mixture of oil and fait, is 

' (28) Yoqog green peas well boiled, which young 
ones foon are, cannot be verv exceptionable. Befides, 
confiderable regard is to be nad to fuch vegetables, '\n 
their due feafon, as have always agreed with Sndivi* 
duals informer times, and have not been found hurt- 
ful in any hter inftancei. K. 

very 
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iiery falutary («). 6thly, Bread, the com- 
mon nouriihment of all civilized nations, 
and of which fome equivalent fubftitute is 
to be found in ufe among the generality 
of mankind, muft not be omitted here. 
7thly, Eggs. Sthly, Milk. 9thly, The 
fruits are to be conlidered as proper food. 
But the ufe even of thefe aliments may be 
made ftill more beneficial, by attending to 
fome obfervations very neceflary to be 
made. 

§ 60. With regard to the tender meats, 
we muft eat them roafted or boiled in a very 
fmall quantity of water : if they are boiled 
in a large quantity, the water becomes im- 
pregnated with all the nutritious particles, 
and nothing remains but a dry fibre, which 
cannot fupply any nouriihment. Beef which 
is tender, good veal, mutton fed in dry 

}>laces, fowls, chickens, capons, and pul- 
ets, if not overloaded with fat ; turkeys, 
young pigeons, partridges, and larks, are 
themoft proper meats for perfons of delicate* 
ftomachs ; and perhaps they ought to con- 
fine themfelves to fuch fort of food. 

Fi(h without (hells, fifh from ponds, or 
thofe which are too fat, flabby, or flimy, 
and make it become putrid. It ought to 

(u) All the culinary roots, and undoubtedly many 
others, are full of an excellent kind of fugar, not in- 
ferior to that of the fugar-cane, and which may eaiily 
be extraded from them ; eight ounces of the juice 
of ikirret yield one ounce and a half 6f fugar. Mar- 
fraff. Mem. de L'Acad. de BcrliOf 

be 
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itre to be avoided as pernicious ; and in g^- 
neral, the moft wholfome way of drelfing 
filh, is boiling it in water. 
- New-laid eggs, either raw or boiled 
a little in the (hell, are a kind of food 
•foft, not inflammatory, and of eafy di- 
geftion ; but they become hurtful, when 
not exceedingly frefh, and if boiled hard, 
are not to be digefted without much diffi* 
culty ; otherwife they are very proper for 
perfons fubjed to acidities ; and thofe who 
cannot bear them whole may find it very 
ufeful to eat the white of the egg only, 
which is more readily digefted, and very 
ftrengthening(Ar). 

Milk, the mildeft and moft diseftible of 
all aliments, is alfo very proper for men of 
letters, if thev are not troubled with aci- 
dities, or if tney do not mix it w^th other 
food which might alt^r its propfrti^^, or 
with fubftances of difficult digeftion, which 
might retain it a long time in the ftomach, 

{pf) Kme were not fatbfied of tbit fa6l from expe- 
rieocey it might have been concluded from tne cir- 
cumftance of the white being the firft nourifhment 
' of the chicken^ and that the yolk only becomes afeful 
to it in the laft days of its con£nemenr. And if the 
accounts of fome travellers may be credited, the yolk 
of the Tavon's egg, a kind of fea-hen in the Philip- 

fnne Iflands, never ferves for the nourifiiment of the 
itde animal ; fo that when he is hatched, the yolk is 
ibimd entire in the ihelh But how are we tp recon- 
cile this obiervation with others, which prove incon- 
teftably that the yolk is itfelf a p^ of the animal ? 

6 and 
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DC taken alone, or with a little bread, after 
the digeftion of other aliments is com- 
pleated. 

Chocolate may be mentioned next after 
milk, and is rather to be reckoned among 
the aliments than the drinks : it is the de- 
coftion of a feed compofed of two parts 5 
a foft, nouriihing, digeftible kind of meal, 
and a greafy, bitter, fharp oil : this mix- 
ture makes it a fpeedy reftorative and 
ftrengthener ; but it muft not be ufed too 
freely. The cocoa-nut is too nourifhing 
for plethoric perfons -, it increafes the quan- 
tity of blood and heats them ; being greafy, 
, it fometimes lies heavy on the ftomach, does 
. not digeft well, takes away the appetite, 
makes the body coftive, and is generally 
improper when there are any obftruftions : 
at other times it turns foun The addition 
of fugar makes it more eafy of digeftion ; 
but aromatics, efpeciallv the vanilla and 
• amber^, make it unbearable to fe veral peo- 
ple, and injurious to all inflammatory con- 
ftitutions; who arc much inclined* t6^ have 
blood derived to. the head. 

§61. The fruits moft in ufe are cherries, 

ftrawberries, rafberries, currants, goofebet- 

rieSk^mtrlberrics, the different forts of plums 

and (29/ peaches, melting pears, ipricotrs 

. and 

• This 18 tranflated ftrlWy from the French de 

Tambrc: but it is pJ-obably rather a typographical ei-- 

ratum for de I'ambergfis, ambcrgreafe. • . 

• (29) In our hot and dry fummers, (yhich have not 

occurred here for fc veral fucceflivc years) peaches ri« 

pen 
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and grapes. Thcfarenoc alt eqmtHf whole* 
fyoBti cherrkB, nenilberries, peaches, mclt- 
iftg pears, and grapes, feem to bebefl:. Their 
ndasihig properif , and being Ukelf to turn 
ibor^ might induce us to think they were 
BOt proper for the teamed ; neither indeed 
woidd I advife to eat them m too great 
a quantitf, or to perfevere too long in the 
uie of them. But in enumerating the evils 
we arc expofed to by ftudy, it has been ob- 
fcrved, that one of the moft terrible of them 
is the ftagnation and thickening of the bile, 
vbich thcfc fruits are beft calculated to pre- 
vent or cure j their juice is the mildeft, moft 
difif^ving, moft pleafant, moft nutritious 
and fortifying of all the faponaceous juices. 
It keeps the bile in its fluid ftate, removes 

pea pretty well, thotsgh probaMy better In Smtzctt- 

iandy and are then a very grate&I elegant fruit« In 

ihofe fail them coantries, where the trees are indige* 

noai, as io Perfia, Carolina, &c. peaches are highly rt* 

ffefhing; they have adeiicioos cordial kindof ft'a^nce^ 

and are eaten when r1pe» and when greeo (if baloed 

or coddled with fugar) freely without detriment. I 

never knew even what might be called rather an ex^ 

ceft of then, attended there with any worfe ccnfe* 

qoeBcey thaa that of a coptoos purging without a fever. 

When they do not ripen well in England^ in chilly 

moift Aimmei^y (when our plumbs too are very on- 

wholfome) and are crude and cold at the flone, I 

fiwnld be caociovs of indalging them in weak digef- 

tion&, or in peribns naturally fub^ft uv colic» froftii 

moft vegeubles, which ibme literary perfons are. The 

iame obfervationa will extend to ncAarine^, fioai-«. 

larly circuMftaocttfy thefe havntg- been conMered by 

iMmy la fmooth- ikinned peaches. K. 

G ob- 
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Sbftro&ions, encourages the periftaltic mo^ 
tion of the inteftines, drfllpates that melan- 
choly which proceeds from obftrudions in 
the lower belly, and is particularly fervice-- 
able to that clafs of learned mentioned' 
4 44. who are fubjcdt to inflammatory fe-* 
vers, or fuch as are liable to hcAics, pro-- 
ceeding from .want of moifture, or from the' 
putrid acrimony of the humours : thefe- 
fruits are alfo moft fpccifically ufcful in the- 
diforders mentioned § 22, which arife from 
a corruption of the bile* When we are 
troubled with acidities \ when the ftomach 
and inteflines are in too great a ftate of 
relaxation \ when the whole body is flabby, 
the blood ^oo much diflTolved, and the 
ftrength exhauftcd, we are then to abfliain 
from them. Even thofe perfons whom 
they are fit for, cfpecially the learned, whofc 
ftomach always requires care, will find it 
better to ear them betw^een meals when the 
ftomach is empty, than immediately after 
dinner;, better to eat them alone, or with a 
little bread, than to mix them with other 
food \ and above all, they will find itneceflfary 
to drink only water over them, which is the 
proper fluid for them to macerate in, where- 
as wine makes them hard and foiir. 

§ 62. It is impoflible to lay down gene- 
ral rules for the choice of diet ; but every 
individual muft regulate it by oblerving 
what agrees or difagrees with him. Some 

* people 
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people can digefl meat rather than vegeta- 
bles, which are apt to give them an uneafy 
lenfatiori at the pit of the ftomach, and' 
tHey therefore ought to Xife them with great 
cirdumfpeftion \ others they agree with bet-' 
ter than meat, which they cannot eat freely^ 
of without being troubled with anxieties, 
reftlefsnefs, oppreflion and fever. In gene-* 
ral, vegetables are thought the moft pro- 
per food for men of letters : Plutarch will, 
not even allow them the ufe of meat, which: 
he fays impairs the underftanding. In 
fupport of this fyftem it may be urged, 
that we have inftanc^s of fevcral philofo-^ 
phers, famous for theif talents ana the" ex- 
tent of their knowledge, who always tifed' 
to abftain from meat; fuch as'iZerlo, Ploti-; 
nus, and Chryfanthus. The late M. Cocchi, 
a celebrated Florentine phyfician, has writ- 
ten a very infercfting differtation on this 
fubjed {y ) : but yet I think it neceflary to 
obferve, thit it would be very injudicious to* 
confine the learned entirely to a vegetable 
diet, which might be of red bad c^onfe- 
quence to many of them. Galen, Sethi, 
and Plempius, all agree in recommending 
river fifh as one of the moft wholfome ali- 
ments for ftudiouis^ men, as being lighter 
on the ftomach thaii meat. ' I have feen 
fome men of learning who were always trou- 
bled with acidities when they eat bread, arid 

(jp) Del vitto PitUgoriopcr ufo della Mcdicina« 
Fiorenza, 1744, 
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wUo were thcrtforc obliged loea* it very (pa-, 
nngly* £gg3 <nrag9^ with many perfons^ 
jwa yet no rcafon caa be alfigncd for U; the 
fame tbing may be faul of milk v ^o tbat it 
becomes ablbfutcly neceflary to confolt the 
liomacb in the choice of our diet. 

5 6p Although the mod fioiple way of 
drefling^ vifltuaU is the moft wholfomej, yet 
feafoning isi by no means to be excluded 
from the diet of the learned* The loofe 
fibres of their ftomach, the aftioa of which 
is not excited by motioo, ftand in need of 
fome flight provocatives to get the better 
of their numbnefs ; thcfe are fait, fugar, 
fome mild aromatics^ as cinnamon, nut- 
xpcg^ and efpecially thofe more ^olfomc- 
aroxMtici to be found in our gardens^ 
thyme, marjoram* fweet-bafiJ, chervil^ fen- 
nel, and others oi the fame dais : but thofe 
ftimulators are to be avoided* which being 
loaded with an oil or fali of an exicefliively 
acrid nature* irritate too pawerfuHy^. and 
continue a(Stiog for too long a time. AJl men 
of learning, in imitation cut Horace,, (hould 
dete& garlic* and. abftain from muftard and 
pepper* whichare impregnated with an al- 
moft caujftic eflentialoil. They ought evea 
ta guard againft a too copious and too fre- 
q^uent u& of the niildeft iealaning^ which 
ftould never be confidered a» part of the 
eoromon. food^ for every thing that irri- 
tates increafes the circulation, wears out 
the organs, and ihoicens Jtfe. 

§64, One 
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' S 64. One of rite dietetie ruies of m#fl: 
ccmfequence to health, aiui which bwomes 
more particularly ncccflary to a W6^ ihj- 
mactn U to avoid miidng n great varieQr of 
food t^ether, and w ver to eat ^moire thafti 
^oor at moftthred di&it^ at^ne meal; thofc 
Who confine themfelvefr'to one are ftiil mofc 
pnKknt. I know 4 fv'ortfhy old man, whb 
finding himfelf Very fickly at foity yeafs 
of age, took a »e<btytioti Mfttt^ eat «f 

fMtt than Oftt^ thilUg ; h^ kkfpt hil tvot^, 
and has now reached hi$ ninetieth ye^r h\ 
pedeAhei^h, ftill enjoying the powrrs^f 
hfs mind, and the <)tticknefe of hi$ feni^. 
If we fefleiSt a little on thefuipfiring variefv 
^ mcf^k^out tabled at«e Cdvefed with, and 
^ ^ntimlief of diffi^tlt thingl we load oiir 
Holiuiehi i#ith in afii^fltiitie, we fliall be 
spt #6 think ftw tuftoms are m^^ iidteu- 
ioM 1 •lint if weoftietve che efM^^ we Ihall 
te <!oiyvifleM th» none af« ttidre dttigef- 
DOS. LetM lejrii fi^oi^ Hdtttte on this 
febjeft ; fm ^vice may ptt*hapi be *dfc 
agfeeM>ly ¥ectfltH((d, and f^i«wed with moki 
corifid«<^, thah that of a jAyfidttn. •* Lee 
•< us now coftfidet ("fey s he) What are the ad - 
^ vantages of tempera'nce. ''Fii^ft, it always 
•* brings good health with it. To be cort- 
*« vittced 6f it, we ttttA 6ftly rttkl to 6yr 
." miiwls feme 6f tholc |^in meals whiA 

f* have agreed, with us fo well : but when 
** we come to mix game and fifh with'ra- 
**" gouts and t02iB: meats^. ^ &£m- f^od 

G 3 r i» 
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% is changed into bite, and a vifcid phlegnrr 
** breeds a variety of mifchicfs in the fto- 

S 65. However wholfome and fimple the 
food of the learned may be, if ftill taken^ 
:up with their^ ftudies, they eat. without 
chewing, a cuftom 1 have before eon?- 
plained of •, tl>cy deprive thcmfelves ofpne 
; of the moft ufeful helps to digeftion. No* 
thing relieves the flpouch lo much. as .a 
proper maftication \ it Uicre^s the fecre- 
i tion of the ialiva, 'which is one of th^ moft 
powerful of the juices infervient to. digef- 
tion (/a), and mixes it intipiately with the 
food, the furface of which it ext^ds by 
I co;mn().it>pt|ion, , and n\ak^s the. jyi^sof the 
• ftomach penetrate into it with rirojif^ .eafe^: 
;.^he difibl^itioxi therefor^ of the aliments. bNp- 
. ing quickly performed in the ftofpaci^ th^ 
Hay there for a lei^ time, are dig^l^^ and do 
not putrify : for the iame rea(bn the fio- 
mach is not irritated nor fatigued ^ all the 
. remaining functions feel the effe6bs ^of th|s 
. firft digeftion well performed, and are exe- 
cuted with eafe. There are two more ad- 
vantages attending maftication ; one is, that 
we eat a lefs quantity of food,> and are fup- 
plied with an equal fhare of nourifement 
by it ; the other, that it contributes greatly 
. to the prefervation of the teeth : in ihort^ 

(z) Accipe nunc viftus tenuis quae quantaque (ecum 

AfFerat, &c. Satyr. 2. lib. 2. 

(«) Macbride'* Experimental Eflaysy .p. 15, C4, Sec. 

' health 
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Iidalth depends fo much upon it, that 1^ 
advantages are ineftimable ; and we cannot 
infift too ftrongly upon the injuries too fre- 
quently arifing from the negle^l of it. 

§66. As men of letters digeft flowly,^ 
they ought not; to eat too often *, for there 
is great difference in the ftate of a (to* 
mach wherein fome half-djgefted food re- 
mains, which requires all the powers of di- 
geftion to finifh its diflblution, and one en- 
tirely empty, . which has recovered its 
powers, and is well moiftened with di- 
gefting fluids ready to a£t upon freih food. 
Whatever rs takfrn into the ftomach in the 
firft ftate difturbs the digeftion already be- 
gun, and cannot go through the firft 
changes'nccefTary to produce a^good digef- 
tion; it is therefore of great . confequence 
to ftudious men to avoid eating at improper 
times : three meals in the day are quite luf- 
ficient for them ; two very (lender, and 
one a little more plentiful. I have fecn 
perfons who had injured their ftomachs and 
health by ftudy, recover by. adopting the 
method of life I had prefcribed to them, 
together with fome dirc6kions with regard 
to the choice of their food, a detail of 
which would be improperly placed here. 
When they rofe in the morning they dfaj k 
a glafs of cold water, breakfafted an hour 
afterwards, and ftudicd for four or five 
hours ; they then took fome kind of exer- 
cife during an hour at leaft, and dined af- 

G 4 tcr 
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sKOttfs ftmoiedttitciy kites' <3BUier wctc -cm* 
{iKloTcd citber in anemic waUc, or ki ibcDC 
ibcial duties wiiidi nddur fatigued tlic bo- 
dy nor die mind^ chcy (hxtied again for a 
few bours in tbe evening; and tiicn took 
a very bgbt fiipper, wi^m citruoiftaoce is 
fif g«eat coafequeace to die learned on fe- 
vend accounts. The firfl; »« that the folood 
being carri^ in greater quantity to the 
iiead vhiie we are aileep, it is dangerous to 
increaie the fofaxft of the Tefiek by mheaity 
ssiealbefiocc wcgo to4ied(i): thefecood 
is, that the a&ion of the nerves facing di* 
sniffnibcd durine the dme of flerm digef- 
tion, to which diat aAion ss neceflary, will 
mot be fc wctt fietitt i m ed -. the third ia^ that 
the deep of the learned banc ^ever vcrf 
feund, if a great quanti^ c^food happens 
to be in the fbomadi at ilut time, it irritates 
and keeps the nenrtnis iyfisem in fuch a fbate 
of agitation, that reft is entirely diihirbed *, 
they are not quite awake, becaufe their 
firength will not allow them to be ib ; nei- 
ther do they ^nk into deep, for they can- 
not enjoy that profound tranquillity which 
confticutes tt i and this kind of ftate fa- 

flfj The ftilwfs of t^.e ve/Tcfs of the brain daring 
4efp is ptxived ^ a number of pbKnonieBa : a cir« 
eunftaace occurs to us crerjr day whick mzoafMy 
ibew« it ; I flneaa ihat ^linding of the teeth we ftte in 
many children, and whKh fomc adults are even fub- 
je^ to in their deep ; and it is always much ttrongec 
af(er a pleatiliil *f\ipper. 

tigucs 
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figiHsthcin acceffi^ely, and iniyres th#ir 
health. ThefeinconveAitncies are prevented 
i»f light A}pper«, foch a$ Plato ufed Kim- 
felf to^ wlAch wefQ faid to be plealant at 
tiie. time^ and contknied fo for the next 
day ; CoCh tu* leave the body healthy, and 
die iniad free : whereas, on the contrary, 
-the head is incumbered by a plentiful fup- 
,pcr^ the body fmf^tdt the auod depreired> 
attd utlflt fdr fhi^y («). . 

I have kne#n Tome men lof letters who 
have re^vered their health Only by taking 
a little iB}4k tft Rightr It may be urged by 
feme, that it woui^be {{ill better sot to take 
-any fi4)per. This ii a cuftom with ibmc 
people whomic agi^es wkhi butitfliould 
no means be adopted indifcriminaitdy by 
thekarnedv Someof them have the ftoma( 
foexceediagly irritable, and the nerved (b de- 
Hcate, that if they ftay a kmg time without 
takit^any things the juices infervient to.di*- 
^tton acqjkiire a«i acrimony^ which not be* 
ing AeaUi^ by milling with the fgod, Irrir^ 

{() ** Vidc$ Mi paHidus OHinis 

'* Cdbrna ^Argat ^Mi f quio corpus omiilam 
*^ Helkmfs titibanhnucnqQoqoeprejTa^^uQ^ 
*' Atqo^ afK^it hurno divinadf pwticii|lani aiirse* 
** Alter, ubi difto ait1us« curata (bpori 
«* Membra dedit, vegda^pf^fcHpta'ad iftutJeri 

: r ■ . . . , 

Tkeopkraft^us has alfo Cbrerved, << tKat by plenti. 
'^^ful eating Bnd"fc«d!ftg Jniith upontne^t, ^eaftlit 
*< becomes weak« the mind grows heavy 9 and a kind 
•• of ftopiditycotacs on." ■ .) 
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tftes the ftomach j and this irritation is fbif- 
-ficicnt to difturb flcep. 
* '§ 67. Thofe who take pleafure in eating 
-may be apt to look uport thefe rules as fo 
many aulteritics, which haV€ never been 
*ftriftly complied with ; and which it might 
even be dangerous literally to adhere to : 
but they may eafily be convinced to the 
contrary, from a great number of inftances^ 
which prove that a degree of abftinencc 
much more fevere than that I have indi- 
cated, is the real method of preferving 
health. Auguftus, whofc infirmities, as 
we have fcen, were very analogous to fuch 
as men of letters arc Hable to, may be pro- 
pofc^ as a model of temperance % for he 
confined himfelf to the fmallcft quantity of 
food (^. Paul the hermit, St. Anthony, 
'Arfenius, and St. Epiphany, not to mentionr 
many other reclufe perfons whofe long life 
is not fo well attefted, lived beyond a cer>- 
tury, feeding only on bread, dates, roots> 
a little fruit and foine water./tSfakri mended 
his bad conftitution by exercifc and very re- 
markable abitemioufnefs. Bartholius, the 
celebrated reftorer of right in the fourteenth 
cchcury^ is,, if I miftake not, the firft per- 
/b/i^. who ever weighed hi^ .fodd j he rpdpced 
ii to a very fmall quantity, an order to pre- 
fer ve his faculties equally difpofed at all 
ijmes for ftudy, to. which he applied hinj- 

{d) Minimi cibi erat. Suctt < ' ., 
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feU'with uncommon diligence [e). But o«e 
of the moft ftriking, as well a$ moft ufcful 
examples, is that of Lewis Cornaro, a no- 
ble Venetian, of one of the moft antient fa- 
milies, and of the number of thoie which 
fuppliqd the*republic with moft of its doges. 
At the age of five-and-twenty he found his 
ilomach difordered, was troubled wit)i 
pains in his fide, and felt the beginnings of 
, the gout, and a hedic fever : notwithftand- 
. ing a variety of medicines, at forty years 
of age, he ftill continued in a bad ftate of 
health \ he then laid afide the ufe of me- 
dicines, and led a very abftemious kind 
of life, confining himfelf to twelve ounces 
of folid food, and fourteen ounces of fiuid 
every day, which was not more than the fourth 
part of a man's common food in the country 
where he lived. The effcfts of this diet, as 
j-elated by himfelf, in a fmall work inti- 
tied. The Advantages of a Sober Life (/), 
were fo remarkable, that his infirmities gra- 
dually difappeared, and were fucceeded by 

(r) An anecdote of the life of BtrthoHtu hat bees 
prefervedy which is rather un^vourable to learning, 
and afibrds a too convincing proof of the dangers we 
are exposed to of falling into a hypochondriac di/po- 
iition Dy incenfe application to flady^ and being af^ 
felled with miijinthropy ?nd mororenefs. He was in- 
ifefled with a confiderfble office of judicature, and 
condemned thofc who were tried before him to death 
upon the flighted fufpicion : this made him io hateful 
to the people, that he was obliged to retire into the 
.country to fcreen himfelf from their fury. 

(/ ) Luigi Cornaro difcorfi de)la vita fobria, 
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"^gorous and found htakh, acaKnpamed 
with a fenfacion of happmds and factsfae- 
tion he had never before experienced. At 
ninety-five years of age he wrote a work 
upon the birth and death of man, in which 
he drew a very intercfting pifture of his 
own life. " I find ntyfdr healthy and 
Iprightly as at the age of fivfe-and-twenty : 
I write feven or eight hours in the day^ ; 
** the reft of my time I take a walk, jom 
^^ in convcrfetion, or bear my part in a 
** concert : I am chearfoU ^at every thit^ 
with appetite ; my imagination is lively, 
my memory good, my judgment found ; 
^** and what is ftifi more aftoniAiing at my 
'** age, my voice is ftrong end harmoni- 
** ous.** He lived bcyorra one hundred 
years. Leonardus Leffius^^ the learned 
Fltmiih Jcfuit, was fo wrfl pleafed with 
Cornaro'5 method of living, that he tralif. 
iated his Treatife on Temperance into La- 
tin ; lived in the fame manner himfelf with 
the greateft benefit-, and compofed, npon 
the fame principles, a Tre^ifc on EHet, in 
which he demonftrates the advantages of a 
^mperate life (^). Ramazzini has handed 
down to us The Hiftory of Cardinal Sforza 
Pisillavicini, who, after having fti;tdied siU 
day without taking any thing, content 
ed faimfelf with « very light fupper in 

{£) Leon. Lcfiii Hygiafticon> ftu^Tera ratio Vdlttii^ 
dims boQse. Antwerp, 156^. 
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^die evening (t). And to cosne nearer mo 
om<mn csme^ «ke immortad Nev^ton, ^ho 
Imd te a vtrj advanced age, even when 
iie was engaged in his molt profound tc- 
iiedioffis, never took an)r tbii^ bot a iitde 
bread (29) and wacer, and fou^ecimes a fmoll 

quantity 

i^) ^ T«tMB dicM lillciwriMR ftiidio fine cibo Jar- 
** gicbatar^ mox ooena modica fumpta ac ftudiorum 
** cari ablegata, fomno Sc virium repatacioni no^etn 
«* totttB impraddttt/' De Lkteracorum MorUt Dif- 
lerauiii. OptTZomni^ p. 654. 

(•9) TMtpMticiilai'fCgUben'Of tlMisMnortal Neiv- 
ton's is taloen from a pretty current report ; biu geo* 
tlenaen, who have had a perfonal knowledge of hU 
real ngmttti nnA hmm Iteiluirly ao^aaiatca willi fir 
ifittc** ioiaimte cocmqiDrvictt tfc imyxkm Aatite 
lived, in gcoecal, like other r^uiar am] temperate 
men. Whether ibis regimen may be well adapted to 
other Tery fludioin and fedentary perfoiis, stnd efpe- 
^My to tliole en^gMl in tah profound atkt ab* 
AnAed icAuuchcSy is another ^neAtoa* This nuiy' 
coofiderably depend on the ftate of health they are in » 
and the temperate courfe of Fife they have been habi- 
tuated to. Bread, rtry good Wead, may probabfy 
IMkie loiMcralt «he flsoie foUd, gbbtdar pant of tHe 
khbi : eatocDBnt wMer may i«pphf the icroM por- 
tion : and a moderate proportioa of generous and gt- 
nnine wTne may contrrDUte to a betttr nervom fecre- 
tion, befides its comforting and ftrengthening fo im- 
porunt and iiervous a pan at the mmaeh. Yet as 
nattfre cerrtialy did not intend the human diet to be fo 
rrtj Hmited, we think a'modemfeiy hale^ thoog4i An- 
dtotis, perfm has no eccafian to fi^A himlelf to k> 
whinrfieal a re#raint ol it. The temiafy number how. 
ever of the<e articles feninds me of the like nomber of 
ingredientsi exclafive of the menftnnsm, in Paracei. 
Airs tWidr, |o proenre either imnortatity or great 
longevity : the nleet famg incendtd to deaoie (l«e 

body 
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quantity of Spanifli wine ; and duriog the 
whole courfe of his life, he never indulged 
in any thing elfe, except a little chkken. 
The famous M, Law, one of thdc men 
^ who has. exerted the powers of his mind in 
the ftrongefl manner, confined himfelf for 
feveral years, in order to keep his head 
free, and preferve the quicknefs of his 
uhderftanding, to one half of a chic^ken, 
and about a pound of bfead every day, and 
drank nothing but water or watery liquors; 
(i) and indeed the choice of this Ibrt of 
drink may be confidcred as one of the moft 
cfFcftual means of preferving health* 

^68. Water is a drink naturp has given 
to all nations^ made it agreeable to all pa- 
lates, and endowed it with the property of 
diflblving the aliment. The Greeks and 
RoQians confidered it as a panacaea, and 
not without reafon ; for it is certainly a very 
efficacious niedicine in all cafes where 
moifture is deficient, when we are troubled 
with acidities, or when the bile has acquired 
too much Iharpnefs, Soft, frelh, clear 
Ipring water, which readily forms a lather 

body and bowels ; the myrrh to reilfl all potrefafUon 
of che fluids and foiids; and the fafFron to invigorate 
the heart and nerves ; all which he determined muft . 
effedualiy prevent dying. We may readily condudey 
he did net negledk taking his own inunortaliiiDg 
nofirum fometimes, though he did not live above forty- 
fev^n or forty-eight years. K. 

(/ ) Cheyoey's uataral Method of curing the Dii^ 
eafes pf the Body, &c. Part II. ch. ij. § 4. 
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with foap, boils FCgetabks well, and is pr^ 
" per for wafhiog lincnt is to be preferred to 
any- other : when it ba$ all theie propa:ti<^ 
combifledt it affifts digejftion very^.o^ucb; 
ftrengchens, keeps up all dM evA^uad^ns, 
prevents obftrudions^ makes fleep txioit 
calm, the head more * clear, chearfuloeis 
more lafting, and the nunners nK>fe gen- 
tle. If the tSt&s of ! wine are coippared 
with thefe, we fliall find every part of the 
comparifon in favour of water. 

§ 69. Wine ads as a ftimulus ; it irri- 
tates and increafes the ofcillation of the fi- 
bres^ an.effed which muft oeqefiarily fhorten 
life, if too frequently produced 5 it is apt 
to turn four, and therefore adds to the aci« 
dities the learned are already futneft to': it 
is indeed attended with another inconvenf- 
ence peculiarly injurious to thc;m» and 
which fhould of itfelf be fuffieient to dtf- 
fuade them from the ufe of it: this is, that 
it derives the fluicjs ppwerfufly to the head, 
and confequently iDcreafes the difprders of 
. that part, to which ftudy has already mudi 
contributed. Head- aches are feldom relieved 
and apoplexies never prevented, unlefs.this 
drink is forbidden, the daily ufe of which 
rather interrupts thart adills digcftion in 
perfons whofe ftortiach is weak. It has 
been often obferved, that water-drinkers 
had the underftanding more clear, the me- 
mory m )re fteady, and the fenfes more 
'quick, Demofthenes, G. Naude, Tlra- 

queau. 
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^quetu, M« Locfae, nd ^f. Halkr^ nevrr 
4i»ric wf tking but nmeer: »eft ofwir 
'fjraKeA «ieiv« as inieU as nra who iuive li^ed 
HI an adTMODJ a«, havte dmnk tnit irexy 
litck w)M, ^ ^Ms Itquor k .tery burcful 
in oil diforchn of the tiervet, wkfa which 
the teamed ore fo moch aflicted. Tiiey 
8pe indeed lb «flia?<Md«bfy prodvcol by 
ftndf, th^ I Mike: no dDQi)c but diat the 
lovt' of fh6 fciencttii^ Mrldch has pi^vailod 
fo univerfally for fhcfe ivmdned years paft, 
is oiie of the principal csufes of the pre* 
ftWL increale io remarkable in dikntlers of 
this kind {k) ; whkh *mighf be Ofiore a6S^ 

cored 

(i() The difeftfti of the acnret are mcch more fre- 
qaenc and variouB than tHey were (ixcy years ago : 
ttiU is a fafl commonly ktiown and gfenerally cotn- 
f4tftned of. Every body oMet^e^aid atks' die Tacfeki 
-of k. There 4re iMcny to be aUelgcd, and I ihall 
Jie#« point out theobiefof theou ift. The love of 
the rdences and cultivation of* Gterature is mdre ex- 
tended : we might fey, as Oicero formerly faid ctf 
tfie god«, kii Mo^e ealy to Meet #fth an acadecniciaii 
4baii a man. The rnimber of printing preiTes con- 
ciauatly at work in Burope, the infinite variety of 
writings daily coming from them, neceffarily implies 
a great ntimfber of men, who akhough they may not 
«U be learned, ai« yet more or lefs expofed to the 
lame diieafes as the learned men ; among which the 
diferders of the nerves are reckoned. So many au- 
thors give rife to a numlser of readers, and conftant 
reading prodnces nervous complaints ; fo thaC pei^ 
haps of all the circ«mftaDcet hurtful co t^e health of 
women, the chief has been the innumerable collec- 
tion of navels pubU(hed within thefe hundred years. 
Prom the earlieft infatity tothriftoft «dT2mce(Md«g^» 

they 
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cured by propw ^t, cxcrdfc, ab(hrmii||g 
frDm fmrm fiqtiofs and wine, dian by my 

mcdi- 

tkey lod limi adtii i^ laadi sagcrmA, tbct -chef «e 
«ppfelitn6«e4if a nmiiMit's Mtemiptiotiy iftloe no ex- 
crci^ a&ii oftM i<«ip very hse to iiftitffy lira mdi- 
TOKion; bjr ivhich mirinhh k tmifrly ^ietroycd. 
T» thdb I miglit «dd tbe nmnen wlio are tarnod ao- 
tlraia, t^ mRBbcr of wUcli incfvafes daily. A girl 
jft tea mrsaU, «Ao#ts kKpMf'dbwaa&feadywkeii 
4w ougiit to be numiivg aboat, mnXi be aa byfleiic 
waaraa at twotty^ and act a goad aorfe a« ftte tioald 
Im. ad]y« Tke ale of waMA U^ai% beoaialag moth 
waaeoomaaaa, dit dangon of Wmib f have iet feitb 
«a 4iie aaMaf y M ag wi p b. ^^ly* Tbe ia c to afe <of 
laxans wkieii brmgi ^m a awre eiiraHaaie kilid of 
Ms, aock aaMag amert and fervaati » and Imb mal- 
tipiiad {ModigioQly tbe »oa»btr of the Mcataiy vfci ; 
aba eiaUifrtog ^f wbieb, h nwwift r boifted ^» bas 
daiiofedataaceboAagdeidtoMaadbtaMi. I buVe 
iaea in thit oamory feme fldi^gosy wbafe btfbdbknts 
^iKre all eapiayed ia caaper't tworft, wbofe lift waa 
takea apm going to cm down the treat in the aroods, 
laaidtt^ nben into oaief» and oarr^g tbem to mar- 
ket ; and in tbia diftrift were found the bandfomeft^ 
ftroageftt anoft bealtby men of tbe omiatry, and who 
Hved bi tbe g««ateft plenty. Tbtity years ago Ibme 
jeweHars iiettled tbenrielves in this ptaoTy money be- 
caate anons c<ana)oo and fedaeed the peopk, the love 
of jewels prevaiiedy coo{>cr*f work was neglected, a 
fedentary the fuccaeded to an a^re one, ftranger» 
were hired to ealHvate their laads ; at teft the riew 
profcAon ftdled alib, aad it is at prefent a part of the 
country whete langaid ditftafrs prerdl mofl, whereUe 
aien are degenerated, and from whence pknty and 
eafe are fled* perhaps never to tome back agaki^ fiace 
they always leave thofe countriti in which the men 
are weak and indokot. tiany petyple who waited oa 
thcmfelves thirty years ago, now make themfelvcs be 
waited upon ; many who then walked, now £o pa 

boric- 
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medicines. I would not have it thouglkv 
iiowcver, that I entirely forbid the ufc of 

wine 

horfeback ; odiert who their went on hor(eBack/ now 
ride in a carnage 'i ^e fmbiic carriages evea^ ai« 
thought too rough for them i and we ihall £>oit fse 
the time, when the meaneft art^s will not travel 
without coaches weU hung upon eafy fprings. Peo. 
pie live more in towns than they ofed to do ; the un-> 
certain term of education is attetMted to ; and, withoot 
knowing the ideas, annexed to it^L tiKycome into 
u>wns for the education of their childrenp where healthy 
and oftentimes virtue, is the forfeit Ini^Sead of which 
the children ascquire, 4th}y. more pa{k)n« : thefis 9iit' 
neceilarily brought into pky by the InamriotiSf way •£ 
living prevalent i a towns ; they increafe vanity, lofty 
ambition, and jealoufy ; injarious paffions, deftruc- 
4ive of healih, a^d productive of all nervous Com* 
pla^s.; which. deftriGy:th^>lbcial conneflions^ friend* 
&ip9 ai}d cWarCitee£i fo beneficial to mankind. 5lhly. 
A fondnefs foi( high food, of a mm^h more infianUna'^ 

. toty nature, whichr^muft netefirily wa{le the organs, 
bring on weaknefs, How fevers, and all nervous dif« 
cafes. 6thly. A degeneration which is unavoidable* 
The diforders of parents are transferred to the chil- 
drei)^ Our anceilors began by going a little afiray fro Ji 
she moil wholeibme kind of life ; our grand- fathers 

. ^lerefore were born weaker than our anceftors, 
were more delicately brought up, and have begotten j 

children flill weaker than themf/lves ; and we, of the ] 

£[>urth generation, have fcarce any ideas of ftrength 
and health) except among old men oC fourfcore, or 
from heariay. To bring them back again, to us, would 
^quire a reafonable conduct we cannot expe^, of 
a ^cw ages of barbarifm, we dare not even wifh for. 
ythly. Theefiedsof fecrct (30) difeafes. » 

(30) Every tjuly refttftlng rcaderwill give a general afTent toonr 
autbor*s juft a<sd pathetic obfervatloof^ throughout hit preceding 
note. The evils are incooteftable ; and in every pointof luxury, and 
its pernicious effc£ls on the tnoraU and confHtutions of ixitzk^ cur 
domeAic experience would furnkh uc with more numerous and 

enormous 
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wine to men of letters '; only i would not nave 
it ufed as a common drink, but rather con-^ 

fidered 

efMrmovs inftancet, than we hope have occurred to Dr. TiiTot in 
SwiiTerlaiK). But as he dire£t)y ackoovledg^es oor degeneracy if 
unavoidable, what, alaa ! can. even policy, and nmeh left phyfr 
tfft€t, towar<lt'the exterminatioA of it? though cacl^ perfon may 
contfibufe rb lefTen it, in fome meafure, by avoMing'the Infe^ioa 
hicDfelf» .The reducing fuch evils confiiderably, confifts in the 
multitude of individuals, that have fufiicient virtue and fortituder 
to r^fift rhem in their own lives and examples : and tt h ferioufly. 
to be apppr^h^nded^ witbopt the ieaft; f«rcafm, that thf nombcys 
. amonc ourfelves will not anvount to a multitude. Many wha 
' feel; who ht the ill efFe£!s, and forefee ftill more, ate zealeue in 
. d^cfjT^g tjitir c^fes, but make no oppo$iton tf the vi«leni ty- 
ranny of faihion. As Horace /ays, '* viitihem verba putant,**' 
The truly good a^e too few, and generally 9fio^ little d^ii(cqtiefice» 
. to be imitated : and were their virtue corruptible by circumftances 
adapted to that degree of luxury, which often difpofes to an uh- 
feellngneTs for the riiifcry of' multitudes, the go6d aj-e tfieiitiafl/ 
hap^y in not having aitauned fuch depravixtg circumftancei. WHh 
refpeA to human life, orf this fmaU fpQt ()f the planetary t^^iitkf 
/ (to fay hbUM^if the>Mrim^fitf (iUhtf linifc»ll)^tpd.fo^th« 
VAiihk^i^eKdages «f It^j wc hAve a coi^tinual cvidencej, that they^tre 
but for a feiHoh, often a yery d^rt one \ and otiV^ religion afliiitt 
ii8,'tha«thki int^le things Jirc etmil. A« ^m\, tfa^ihQn}<l 
r'atlonallv cl^allenge the preference of an immortal fpirit : but alaa t 
her fenfationi through many perifluble organs too frequently, ob» 
leure,' or even efiice, her fbbffinefl profpelt ind appetite. 

After all, the inveterate habit of degrading our own times, 
of preferring the former, and particularly the eaHieft tim^s> in- 
^eft it with an air pf declamation, ^art of our ingenioos at^thor^t 
complaints here is confidcrably analogous to that moral- or fatyri^ 
cal climax in Horace : 



** uCtaa parentom pcjor avis tuKt * 

** No;! nequiores, mox daturos ' 

" Progeniem ^tiofior*m." ' 

Now fuppofing there it more than a poetkat rttScm for the octen- 
tioTi of this cfimax, our extraordinary progrelRon hn evil dtight be 
partly deduced from the numerous generaittini occurring iWice Hit 
days ; and oor furpafiing foulnefs might bt atiribofM to our it- 
Ifting much nearer the lateft runnings of time, snfd thence prov- 
ing more difcbloured with it* dregs. ' Into thil caknlatibn,' hew* 
ever, we muft admit the weight of the fam^ writer*^ obfervation | 
' That we are lefs forcibly impreifiid by what we hear, than by what 
^ve fee, and perfonally experience. The wonder, upon the whole, 
H, that the extin^oa of pagan^ throughout Snrope } the cer- 

taiA 
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• fidered as a mediclae. We could not Indeed 
find a more agreeable, or more efficacious 
medicine, in all cafes of much relaxation, 
weakneft, or dejcftion : -we IhouM tfwfn 
cake it as M. Newton did, inft«ad of ioUd 
food, to ftrengthcn ourfehrcs after tincom^ 
men fatigAse ; to enliven ourfelves after hair- 
ing been much exbaufted; and to flipport 
ourfelves under affitdbofw* At all odier 
times men of applicaticm ^ughl to givt it 
tip entit^hr; neither weed rf^ besppre- 
,&eafiv€ of break iQg through anoM c<utto«n, 
for it is not attetKted with any daiigrr ; fo 
that out of one huodlcd perifoas who may 
fuddenly leave off wirie, We fliall not find 
€wo who Mil SoSSet aay iACOftvenieaoe^iGroA 

, it* When men 6f letter* tWrA ntOafi ticipd'- 
feryftrtii^aa, th^ (bouid<ih4rfe a Ibneog* 

4 t 

/ > 

tain \nct4m(e of karnii^ ^o^ * Jnudi more ihtoroa] luiOwUiigtpf 
the woadtffui ^vockt ofC(iS>, iKonW Wt have ofieralc^ ulbrc eY- 
/e^luaUy than tbcf Lkve, to the purity and «xa)tatioa of <Mir 
tBuid^ and cooiequentljr to liie fortoer rccliUHb and improvtivtent 
Xcathar, than a dqfbnerac/) of our manncK. T^e (erioua faft with 
ui rcemi to be, that too nftich xnlidenty in the Chriftian revela- 
tion, and a confequeot contempt of tbeclear, the divine precepta it 
enjoioi,(and which it didaMr^tfiof^lyexeaipUfy^has^pMTed a nu- 
jority of the great and opulent, which depravit|r nas, froaithein, de« 
fcen^kd to too many of th« people, who are wiUifig to be thought aa 
profound at their luperiora. Hence fraud ind extortion have made 
•iwier ftrid^i «lia* sfual have^ mot is thcccmacb hope ^ than 
abateaaenty until tlie freat and wealthy are conviftced, thorp felwea 
• tnudt prwtt at the long-run, even temporally the worfe, for thi& 
vain and ibort-^ghted paliqr. The. learned Valetudinarians, to 
Wiom our attthor«(fii|ct»lly addrefleshia ^reatiiiB^ (eem the b^ft ^ua- 
. Ii£ed, ^r their Aipeaior, know VBd§e and erudition, and by tht moft 
; |Mbiui«i ea pn aeoc c of thtk aorpoiral /r^lit^ to exeroplity th^at 
' ffi«iKial purity^ of morala and of fondud, wmch our learnt —d 
, phi'ofo^ical phyficlaa (b facheuca% cecommendij towards the 
«4o(c of hii Higinioua wock. K« 

bodied 
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bodied nourifhing kind of wine, neitlier^ 
iharp nor four^ and which maji ftrengthen 
them without irrttatino^; on tiie comnMy, 
they fhould carefulif abftain from all thofe 
foiall wines,, which, as Van Hebnont hj^ 
are rather a fort of vrnej^ than wine, and 
therefore produce aciditres, interrupt digei^ 
tion„ and irritate the nerves. 

§ 70. There is another kind of drink 
noot lefs hurtful to ftudious men than wine ; 
ahd which they nfually mdalge in mope 
freely ; I mean warm liquors, the ufe of 
whkh is become much more frequent fince 
the end of the laft century. A fatal ^es- 
judice infinuated itfclf into phyfic about^ 
this period. A new ipirit fyf emhufia^ 
had been excited by the dffcorcry of the 
circulation : it was diooght neceflary for 
the prefervation of heakh to facilitaec it as 
much as poffiblc, by iupplying* a greirt de- 
gree of fluidity to the blood, for which 
puipofe it was advtfed to dnnk a l^fge 
quantity of warm water* ComeKiw Bt>ij- 
tekoe, a Dutch phyflctanv who died after* 
wards at Bfcrlin, firfl: phyfictan to the elec-' 
tor of Brandenburgh, pubKihed in 1679 
a fmall treatife in Dutch, upon tea, coffee, 
aad dvMfiUtf , m wbidt ho beftowa the 
tttok esemDoagant encomtums ob beat even 
when taken to the greateft exccfr^ as far w 
one or tWo hundred cups in a day, and 
denies tbe p^ffibUity of its, being hurtful 
t^ the ftotnach* This^ error fprcad ttfelf with 

r fur- 
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furpriring rapidity all over the , northern 
part of Europe -y and was att^ded. with . 
the moft grievous effeds. The aera of its 
introduction is marked 
volution in the accoun 
ftace of health at that tin 
was foon noticed by a 
M. Duncan, a French t 
Rotterdam, publifhed a fi 
wherein we find, amidft 
theory, fome ufeful prece 
of hot liquors (I). M. Boerhaave ftrongly 
oppofed this pernicious cuflom ; all his 
pupils followed his example, and all our 
eminent phyficians arc of the fame opinion. 
The prejudice has at laft been prevented 
from fpreading, and within thefe few years 
feems to have been rather lefs prevalent (»»} i , 
but unfortunately it fubfifts flill among 
valetudinarians, who are induced to con- 
tinue thefe pernicious liquors, upon, the' 
fuppofitLon that all their diforders proceed 
froni a thiclcnefs of blood. The tea-pots full; 
of warm water 1 fee upon their tables, put. 
me in mind of Pandora's box, from whence, 
all forts of evib iflue forth, with this dif- 

' (/) P.Pu'ncan Avis relDtaireoontrerAbiu'dBCaflK, 
du Chocolat, et du The. Rmicrd. 1705, Svo. Tlu«, 
work it not to be fouad now. ^ 

■ fmj Coffee and tea are forbidden in Sweden, and 
I am informed by the public news-paperi, that a whole 
confiderable provioce in Gertaany hat "yoluDtarily 

fi/en up coffee, at the, £nglifh colopiei in America. 
IMlelt Qff (trinkiiig tea^ 

fercnce 
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ftrencc however, that they do not cveif 
leave the hopes of relief behind them •, but, 
on the contrary, by inducing hypochon- 
driac complaints, difFufe melancholy and. 
defpair. 

§ 71, Tire fophiftry which has induced 
perfons of a weak habit to indulge in warm 
liquors, is eafily deftroyed. It is true in- 
deed, that the circulation in them is fome- 
timcs weajc, flow, and languid 5 that their 
fluids are apt to ftagnate and form ob- 
ftruftions : but thefe accidents proceed 
from a weak tone of the veflels, n^t from 
a tlcnfity or infpifTation of the fluids, wbofc 
confiftcnce is rather deficient in fuch per- 
fons. If we bleed a ftrong labouring man, 
and one who paflcs his life in his ftudy, or 
any other valetudinarian at the fame time, 
wef fliall find the blood of the firft thick and 
of a deep red colour, fometimes covered 
with a white hard kind of flcin, fimilar to 
that which is found in inflammatory com- 
plaints ; the blood of the fecond, will be 
broken down, watery, pale-coloured, and 
flimy : that part of the blood which in the 
former infi:ance was formed into a ftrong. 
fkin, makes in the other patient*s blood 
■ nothing but a foft jelly; the labouring man 
fliould therefore rather attenuate his blood, 
if fuch a fl:ate of the blood was a difeafed 
one, by many diluting liquors ; the ftudi- 
ous man, on the contrary, fliould endea- 
vour to thicken the confiftcnce of this 

fluid. 
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Ouid, and for that reafon ihould abftaia 
trom drinking much of any fiquor. efpc- 
daily warm nulds^ which incrcafe the tend- 
ency to a dropfy, akeady produced, as I 
have before obferved, by a ffudlous and 
fcdentary life* M. Duvemey g^ves a ftrUc- 
ing inftance of this in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy (n). The ftomach more 
efpecially is firft made fenfible of the bad 
eneAs of warm fluids, which are hurtful ia 
feveral ways. This organ is fweMed by the 

auantity we (wallow, its fibres are too much 
iftended by the bulk of fluids and at the 
fame time relaxed by its quality \ lb that it 
muft neceilarilv fall into a ftate of relaxa- 
tion and weaknefs, and lofe the powers 
ncceflary for its fundtions : the fboci there- 
fore remains too long in the ftomach* and 
dccadons a diiagreeable fenfation of weighty 
this we endeavour to get rid of^ by drink- 
ing a frefh quantity orfome diluting liquor, 
which fweeping away the half digefted 
aliments, gives a momentary relief, but in 
reality increafes the caufe of the difordcr, 
A fecond bad efFe£k of warm water, and in. 
general of a large quantity of any drink 
whatever, is, that the juices infervient to 
digeftion are drowned in it, and thereby 
lofe their powers ; and as they are of great 
ftrvice in digeftion^ health muft be im-. 
paired whenever their aftivity is blunted,, 
more efpecially as their office cannot be 

r»^ Of they wf 1703, /"^SyHv^^s, 

^K^^' <:■;■■/ 
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fvpplied by any other fluid ; ind that th# 
moft boafled fbc>machtcs, feveral of which 
arc frequently pernicious, can never be of 
fbmuch fervice as the faK^a and the juices 
fecrdtedin the ftomach. Some pedpleare 
apt to fay, and pechaps^ fome phyfi(fian$, 
even that we ikould drink a gr^at deal to 
pceferve health ; and particularly, that wc 
cannot drink too much water : but we muft 
be little acquamted with the laws of th<5 
animal oecbnomy, and the effe6ls of a 
large quantity of fluid, to give fuch advice. 
The relaxation of the Itoinach, the weak- 
ening of the digefting fluids, the precipita- 
tion of the alioKnt before it is hal/digefted, 
are the certain cffefts of this top prevalent 
duftom : and thefe inconvcniepces take 
place in a greater or lefs degree, according 
to the quality of the drinks. Thofe which 
are fwallowed hot or warili produce mif- 
chiefs peculiar to themfelves, by deftroying 
that foft mucus which lines the infide of the 
ftomach, the bowek, and in gencjral all the 
hollow vifcera, and fheathes their nerves 
from the too powerful imprefljon of food 
or any other bodies pafling through t^^em.^ 
When this mucus is- once abraded by tliei 
continual wafhing cf a warm diink, com- 
monly faturated with iomc acrLd particles, 
which render it ftill more injurious, the 
nerves being bare, ftiarp pains' kre felt 
after eating, ynfefs vfe have been very 
careful in choofing the fofteft kind of food^ 
The imeftines, 4^ived* of their n^ucus irt 

H the 
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tj^e fame manner as the ftomach, violent 
cholics are brought on, and the mifchief 
iprcading to the internal coats of all the 
Smaller veilels ; the nerves, irritated in all 
parts, acquine that degree of mobility, 
which numbers are fo unhappily C31) af- 
flifted with. 

S 72. The 

(31) Our author has certainly accumulated here 
tbe utmoft that can be fuppofed in prejudice of this ' 
poor oriental leaf. It it certainly noxiooi in foroe 
cafes and coaftitutions i innoceot, at ieall, I reaJly 
think, in many others, when moderately taken, for 
any excefs, even of warm or of cold water, is bad ; 
and it ihould feem, from the letter of the eminent 
lawyer, which Dr. Tiflbt has the candor to fubjoia 
to hii note, that it may be iifed to medical advatKage 
fometimes. It were but impartial I ihould think, 
and perhaps fomewhat concluflve on the prefent topic, 
to enqnire into the general health and longevity of 
the natives of the moft populous empires in which it 
£rows ; and where the inhabitants drink ftronser in* 
fufions of it than ourfelves, and we may reafonably 
fuppofe, not in lefs quantities. Credible writers, who 
have been in thefe countries, affirm, the inhabitants 
are (Iranoets to the gout, ftone, and rheumatifm, and 
y^^y litcie fubjedt to the fcurvy. I cannot learn, that 
at Canton, a port the £ngii(h are better acquainted 
with, than the inland part of China, where I fuppofe 
tea grows, palfiesare more frequent than among our- 
felves. On the contrary, a medical gentleman, who 
has been more than once at Canton, aiTures me, they 
have fewer paliies in proportion than the Englifh. 
A captain of an Indiaman alfo, who has been there 
four times, very lately informed me, he never faw 
one par.'4 lytic in Canton : adding, that their porters, 
who drink tea commonly there, carry very heavy bur- 
thens, which, in that latitude, and with fuch beverage, 
I own, greatly furprized me. The palfy neverthelefs 
is a difeaic, wkich an European would be.apt to think* 

ihould 
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S72. The danger of thefe drinks is conu- 
dcrably increafed, as I have before obferv- 

ed, 

fiioald chiefly aboard tmong the plentiful drinkers of 
ftrong tea» and in Aich a relaxing climate. Were 
people thus circamilanced to atuin, in general* the 
like ages with EoropeanSy it would be rather ex* 
traordinary for the more fouthern latitudes in China, 
and could reflet no dilhonour on the properties of tea« 
1 have not hitherto enquired particularly into the pro* 
portion of their aged people ; but the reprelentationa 
of fuch being frequently intermixed in the painted 
papers, pidures, and images we import from thence, 
I am inclined to think they would not fo familiarly 
reprefent what they rarely fee. 

It feems reafonable to fuppofe, the infuiion of thit 
leaf may agree leaft with perfons of a very dilute 
btood» of lax fibres, and weak nerves. The more 
' fragrant and high-priced tea may efpecially difagree 
witn vapouriih, hy(lerick» and hypocondriacal per- 
fons, to whom fweet odours and fragrant medicines 
are generally offenfive. It is probablyy from the 
quantity of its menftruum, notwithftanding the mode* 
rate ftypttcity of green tea, injurious in haemoptoes, 
haemorrhages from any parr, in dropfies, paliies, and 
in fome nervous cholics. From a parity of reafon it 
ihould not be injurious in difeafes, from a great vifci- 
dity and fpiflitude of the fluids, nor from ilrong and 
denfe fibres : except it is as univerfally bad for ail di- 
feafes, from whatever oppoiite caufes, as the very 
worthy and ingenious bimop's tar-water was good, 
and, in his own opinion, next to omnipotent. This 
exaggerated panegyric has certainly prevented it from 
proving as often beneficial as it might. It has never 
been fuggefled, within my knowledge, that tea was 
conducive to any acute, inflammatory, or eruptive h^ 
ver, in which either cold or toafted water would be 
deemed fafe. I muft be fuppofed coiAantly to meaa 
no excefs of it. 

Some confideration fliould alfo be had to the fugar, 
milk, bread and butter, toad or cake, very frequent- 

Hz ly 
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ed, by the properties of the plants infufcd 
in them ; the moft fatal of thcfe when too 

often 

If afed with the tea. TheAi ftrtly caa htv« no ten* 
4mcy ta render ic either too ftimulaat and ft^ptic oat 
the one hand, or too dilating and vaponrifh oa the o«* 
ther. 

. This learned aathor, oa the <^er haad, is not dii^ 
pofedy with his ufaal caadovr, to coafider tea in its 
lAvourable, or even palliative light, nor to give it the 
kaft credit for any good confeqoences atcending the 
a(e of ir, ibch inde^ as are dearly evident, and cer- 
tainly not uBwholfome. A €oafideral»le abaoement of 
^e mfalutary quantity of ftrong heavy nMlt-liquor» ^ 
of wine, and that frequently adulterated, and of in- * 
Aaming diftillod fpirits, is one vtry happy coniequeace 
of the introdaf^ion of tea* The snanifeft relief that ic 
alfo affords after too much of theie at a heavy iadolg* 
ingmea), which dffpofes to oppreffion and drowfineis» 
is daily experienoed by many; thefecond or third difh 
cf but moderately ftrong tea immediiiftely roafiog and 
lightening fuch perfons. Were it in fa A the perni- 
cious Ifqeor our author reprefents, the ufe of it for 
•1 a or 13 ccntartes in Chiaa and Japan were fufficient 
. nearly to have depopulated empires, fo long indulging 
In the ufe, and perhaps in the excefs, of it. Dr. 
Short, who diligently colleded. from Kempfber 
And others, the natural hiftory of 'this plant, and the 
natives manner of ufing it ; aad who was aHb very af* 
liduoes in analyzing it himfelf, informs ns the Japa- 
nefe powder their tea -leaves, and then, pouring boil- 
ing water on the powder, fip them both up. He adds» 
that the Chinefe, who infufe their feaves as we do^ 
aftef chey have drank off the infufiony prepare the in- 
fufed leaves for an evening fallad, with fugar, oil, 
and vinegar, and thus eat, as well as drink it with it^ 
utmoft bad qualities. A dozen centuries, one would 
imagine, was 9 fullicient time to convince theie na- 
tions of the teas word effeAs ; and yet we find them* 
alas! obHinately perfevering in the ufe of them. It 
-is evident (hey have no emaiculating infloence on the£r 
laoft falacious and populous empires. 

But 
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often or too freely ufcd^ is undoubtedly the 
tea, imported to us fince near two centufies 

pafl 

Bat to r^tura quite kome, after thU ftmott Mtcar- 
Aoiiy baving almoA <}aily uied it my fdf^ and not fel- 
dom twicd a-day, for the greater part of full fixty 
years, and baving (ecu many others who harrufed \t 
as long, and fome longer, without any perceivable 
ill confequences, we find nothing deterring in it : 
though we are all apprehenfive, that fatalities will oc* 
cur to a majority or us, before the termination of the 
prefent century. 

In fhort, the whole of this condemnation of tea re- 
minds me of a remarkable circumllance in Dr. TifTot's 
excellent advice to the people; in which, after enu- 
merating the many difadvantages of paflry, as food 
for children, he conclades that article l>y obferving, 
that the expence of fugar is inconvenient for the pea« 
fant : now the additional expence of tea, Uc. to the 
fugar, may prove inconveivent to people, a dafs or 
two above the peafants. And as the Swifs do not in:- 
Dort this leaf at the loweft price, and the dodor (i(mi 
hb ferious honour be it fpoken) writes like an unaf* 
feAed patriot, I really think his motives from patriot- 
ifm contribute at lea(t full as much to his inventive in 
this cafe, sfs his medical judgment. However, as the 
Engliih are great importers and conAimers of tea, with- 
out any very perceivable ill confcquence, it will be- 
come this annotator, as emulous of his author's pa* 
triotifm, to offer this note, in humble extenuation at 
leail of H^s rigid decree againft the ufe of this amuf- 
ing exotic, f acknowledge, at the fame time, that a 
very worthy gentleman and great philanthropic, as .a 
friend both to the political and phyiical health of Great 
Britain^ has inveighed \cry (everely againil the import- 
ation and ufe of it. But after all, the vehemence and 
prolixity of thefe ingenious writers, againft adaily pint,, 
or fo, of tea, as we commonly drink it here, reminds 
me of the two dodors in Moliere, who are fent to vifit 
M. Pourceaugnac, as a lunatic, and who exercife him 
with (0 many diagnoftic interrogations and remarks 
at his morning's repaft, that he teiU them» like a man 

Hj ia 
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piit from China and Japan, which has fo 
much increafed difeafes of a languid nature 
in the countries where it has been introduced, 
that we may difcover, by attending to the 
health of the inhabitants of any city, whether 
they drink tea or not-, and I fhould imagine 
one and the greateft benefits that could 
accrue to Europe, would be to prohibit the 
importation of this famous leaf, 'which con- 
tains no efTential parts befides an acrid cor- 
rofive gum, with a few aftringent par- 
ticles ((?), imparting to the tea when ftrong, 

or 

in his perfed fenfes, he thinks they make too mQch 
fufs and formality about a mouthful of breakfaft. 

1 (hall clofe this note however with aferiousobjec* 
tion to the too extenfive ufe of tea, and that is, to the 
too frequent confumption of it by wafher-women, 

* chair- women, and other laborious females in the lower 
clafs of life, who I think mud pinch themfelves in 

• I heir moft ncceflary meal, to pnrchafe a corrupt dirty 
fort of tea. Now I imagine an infufion of what we 
fuppofe very good in its kind» mufl be much lefs pro- 
per for them, at or after their hard work, than a mo- 
derate quantity of good malt liquor. Befides, that 
this lad makes no apology for introducing a cup of 
gin, or fomc fiery fpirit, which tea does. As Dr. 
TifTotafHrms, inanotep. 144. < that fome dates in Ger- 
many, the kingdom of Sweden, and the Englifh A- 
mericans have renounced the ufe of tea, I mud not 
omit to obferve here, that this has certainly not re- 
fulted from medical, but from oeconomical or politi- 
cal motives. K. 

{0) A very able lawyer having read the fird edition 
©f this work, was kind enough to write me a very po- 
lite letter, containing an important obfervation, which 
he permitted me to communicate, and it may perhaps 
be ufeful to the public. <* In the month of June 
•• 1765, 1 fek a flight heat of urine, accompanied 
' •* with pains I had nevir felt before ; from the ac- 

*• count 
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or when the infufion has flood a long tinie 

and grown cold, a ftyptic tafle, (lightly frit 

by 

' •' count I gave of my Ctfe to M. le D. it appeared 
', " 10 him (bat 1 had the mit\, he therefore ordered 
" Bicfome tutpentine pilT), with an iDfurton of p«r<i- 
" ra brava, sod ftick liquorice; this metjidnc made 
" me Void reveral fragmenti of little ftonei, appcar- 
" ing as if they had {arrODnded fome fmall aucleui, 
■* having one fide concave, the other convex, with 
" aoelei, &c they fometimes gave me great pain in 
" pafling, but moft commonly were only juft felt. I 
" was generally coftive, but towards the latter end of 
" November the ufe of ihefe mediciMi brought on s 
" tenefmns, which made me fuffer exceffively, M— 
" ordered me to leave ofT all my medicines, and 10 
" take glyllen, &c. Afterwards M. le D. whom I 
" confuued, ptefcribed fome foap pills and other rc- 
" medieg; and the tenefmiiscame on again. Having 
" l-ead intbeUniverfalHitlory, thatthcChinerewcTB 
" never troubled with thi gravel or Hone, " owing 
" at it (vas faid 'to the great quantity of tea ihey 
" drank, which they ufed as a cold drink, without 
" mixing any thing with it," I was refolved to try the 
" effefls of this regimen. I had never nfed myfelf to 
•• tea, fo that the drink was new to me, 1 took a 
" quarter of an obrce of fh^e bohea tea, and pouring 
•' aquanuty of b'oilihgwaTer ilponli, fuffcied ihein- 

_ V fun on to Hand tillh grew cold, 1 then poured it 
•* off.clear, and drank "tfire^' cops of itio the mornii^, 
•* at the diftance of about an hour between each; 
•■ two cups fafting, oneaftcr breaftfall, and a foortti 
'• two hours after dinner. The firft i 
" effeft produced was a more plentiful 
" urine ; but the fccond day I voided in 
•• twelve large fragments, a nucleus of 
** fmallped, withfome gravel ; and w 
" more fatiafaAion was, that the ufe of th 

*' body open as in perfefl health. I h; 

" comitiued drinking this fluid with fome intenup- 
'* tions, lometimes leaving it off for eight days, laft 
" fummei even for one month ; the elteA has alwaya 
" been the fame, and fo far from having my Aomach 
H 4 •« hurt 
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^y the toivguc, but which does not pteveat 
the pernicious cffc£ts of the warm water it 
it drenched in. Thefe effeds are fo ftriking, 
that I have often fceii very ftrpng and heal- 
thy ^men, feiscd with faintnefs, gapings,0 
and uneafinefsf, which lafted fdf-fome hours 
after they had drank a few cups of tea faft- 
ing, and fometimes continued the wh<^e 
day. I am fenfibk: that thcfe bad cfFet^ do 
not Ihew thcmfclves fo pUinly in every bo- 
. dy-j. and that there are lome who drink tea 
; every day, and r«noain flill in good health ; 
but thefe people drink' it with moderatioh^ 



' 1 yit, my appetite and 
igh my diet it re 

e nijftirdown to 



I though 



" 1 ifthacuafi, mi«d v 

•• 1 nd moft eoAmonly a 

*' I rufikicntfbiiorK'qiej 

— I it meats. &c. . 

* n DOW within About two monthi of leventy 

" years oTagc; a very little is neceiTary toprocyte ne 
" two or three plentiful flooU : before t ufed myfelf 
'■ to tea, a flight infufiop of polypody was fufScicnt 
" for that purpofe. I ^neially aied it when I had got 
" a cold, and it agteea very well with me. 

•■ I have givon you tliit accoani, that yon might 
'< endeavour lo find out why tea has not had the faaie 
" tSeiX upon other) who have tried it; perhaps tb«y 
" have not taken itia proper dozes, orperhapi they- 
" have DOC fufficiently perfevered. 

« Id the laR month, I repeated the experiment .of 
*' potting fiigar into my tea three times ; It iocreaftd 
« my urine and lc«pt my body open, but do fr^g- 
■■ mems were voided." 

This obfetvaiion, which may be of fervice, u aot 
contrary, any more than tte ufe the Chineft nuke of 
tea, to what hu beta laid of the abufe of it io £u- 
tope. 

BcHdes, 
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Befidcs, the non-cxillence of . any. danger 
cannot be argued from the inftanccs #f 
fome few who have been fortunate enough. 
to efcape it. 

§ 7^. The cffeda of coffee differing, from: 
thofe of tea, it cannot be placed in the farmc- 
clafs ; for coffee, although made with* 
warm water, is not fb pernicious for this 
reafon, as it is on account of its being a. 
powerful ftimtilus, producing ftrong irrita- 
tions in the fibres by its bitter aromatic oil*. 
This oil combined as it is with a kind 06 
very nourilhing meal, and of eafy digcftion^. 
would nuke this berry of great confequenee: 
in pharmacy, as one of the bitter ftoma-^ 
chics, among which it would be the mod 
agreeable, as well as one of the molt acfbVe. 
This very circumllance is fulEcient to in- 
tcrdift the common ufe of it, whick mufl: 
be exceedingly hurtful, A continual irri- 
tation of the fibres of tlie ilomach muft a& 
length deftroy their powers ; die mucus is. 
carried off, the nerves are irritated and 
acquire fingular ^afms^ ftrength fails, 
heftic fevers come on with a train of other 
difcafes, the caufe of which is induftriouf^ 
ly concealed, and is fo much the more dif- 
ficult to eradicate, as this fharpnefs unitedl 
with an oU feems not only to infe<5i: the 
fluids, but even to adhere to the^ veflbls* 
themfelves. On the contrary, when {cldonv 
taken, it exhilerates, breaks down the- 
ilimy fubflances itv the ftomach, quicLeM^ 
its aftiony difpels the load- and pairtrs of 
tiie head^ proceeding from interrupted di- 

H 5 geflians •,.' 
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geftions, and even clears the ideas and 
fiiarpens the undcrftanding, if we may cre- 
dit the accounts of men of letters, who 
have therefore ufed it very freely. But let 
me be permitted to afk, whether Horner^ 
Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Petronius,. 
to which 1 may venture to add Corneilfe 
and Molicre, whofe mafter*pieces will ever 
t)e the delight of the remoteft pofterity, let 
me afk, I fay, whether they drarrk coffee? 
Milk rather takes off from the irritation oc- 
cafioned by coffee, but ftill does not en- 
tirely prevent all its pernicious effefts; for 
even this mixture has fome difadvantages 
peculiar to itfelf. Men of learning, there* 
fore, who are prudent, ought in general to 
keep coffee as their favourite medicine, but 
fhould never ufe it as a common drink. 
The cuftom is fo much the more danger=' 
ous, as it foon degenerates into a habit of 
neceffity, which few men have the refolutioir 
to deprive themfelves of. We are fenfible of 
the poifon, and fwallow (32) it becaufe ir 
is palatablei 

§r 74. The- 

> (32). Onr learned aniKor lets coftee down much ea* 
f!er than tea, and perhaps finds it more agreeable to 
bimfelf. Though I would gladly avoid mach egot<>' 
ififry yet a» every man can fpeak more expej^imentally* 
ffom his'own fenfations, than from thofe of another^, 
I hope to be pardoned for declaring, that I relifh one 
cop of the befl flavoured coiFee rather preferably to* 
tea, but rarely venture on a fecend the fame day ; be» 
ing ftrongly of opinfion, that many could not admifir 
the fame quantity of coffee daily, as they do of tea» . 
with ejual impunity. As for the natrition from ei-' 

thcr 
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§ 74. The choice of air is alfo a circum- 
ftance worth attending to, it extends its in- 
fluence to the foul, as well as the body ; 

ther of them, this muft very principally be referred tP 
the milk, fugar, &c. generally taken with them : ba^ 
the little nourifbment they afford will fcarcely prove 
any rational objedion. to them, at leaft in England* 
where our nourHhing meals are not venr flight in quan* 
tity or quality, with mod who can am>rd them. Cof- 
fee feems reduced by roafHng, in (btne degree, towards 
a calx; and, if very highly roafted, nearly to a cafgt 
wurtumn ; though I coaceive that reparation of its ef- 
fential oil is promoted by roafling^ which communi- 
cates its peculiar tafte and flavour to the infufion. I 
conceive the raw berries would give very little of the 
•fame flavour to an infufloo, nor probably even by de- 
codion ; though I have never tried the lafl, which 
may cheaply and eaflly be done. On the whole. Dr. 
Tiflbt judicioufly recommends this article, rather as 
an occafional resale, than an habitual cuflom : not- 
withflanding which, fome peribns hav« certainly in- 
dulged it much and long, without any ^ifible ill ef- 
fects. I confefs, for my own part, I fhould be more 
apprehenflve of nervous and' paralytic fymptoms from 
an equal quantity of co£fce>than of tea ;' the firft I Aip- 
pofe,. would prove oiore ajgpropriatc to m^iil, the 
latter to dry, temperaments.- By. the way^ the dif- 
ference of flavour in the Arabian and American coflee 
is very remarkable, that of the latter excitiftg the no- 
tion of fome tor rifled grain or Puis, I have not been 
able to diflinguilh it from the flavour of an infufloa 
of burned,, or roafled rye.- Whether this be owing to 
fome indifcoverable diverfity . in their different foils 
(the latitude of Arabia and fome parti of America be* 
kg certainly the fame) or whether the flavour of the 
Arabian is better preferved by their mode of drying 
it, or by the fliade of taller trees, with which they are 
faid to defend the coffee- flirubs from the more vehement 
and exhaling rays of the fun, are queflions we fubmit 
to the difci&oa of our curious readers* £. 

U 6^ a 
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a wholefome air, (ays Hippocrates (p)j 
give^ underftanding i the air of Boeotiaai^ 
Thrace made the mind heavy, Baotum in 
irajfo jurarss aere natum \ that of Athens en- 
livened it, and Plato fays, that Mincfva 
had chofen this place to bring up the wifefb 
of the human race (;). It is incun>befit 
upon the learned to chufe as mtrch ^ 
poflible, a temperate, pure, and dry air,, 
which ts very benefiaal to the lungs, en^ 
courages the circulstion, and firengthens 
the fibres : cold and dry ah* is tolerable;, 
but damp air is very dangerous, it increa- 
jfes the diforders incident to men of letters^ 
relaxes, obftrufts perfpiratioi>, produces 
catarrhs, rheumaciims, and paJfics (r)* 
The learned are like Augullus, and all o- 
^her delicate perfons, who cannot well bear 
the extremities of either cold or beat, cfpc^ 
cially the latter, which are moft obnoxious, 

Xp) Dc Morbo facro, N® 17. 

(/)~In hi^ Timxasy at the b«ginfkiiif ; and in and- 
\her place he fays; ** It is certain that the ikaatins 
" ofcountries contributes not a little to make men 
■*• better or worfe.*' De legib. lib. 5. 

(r) M. Mlcgrini, an eminent phy^ian, and pro* 
fefTor of anatomy at Venice, who h»s publilhed a ve- 
Vy accurate and elegant trandation of the Avis anx 
Peuples, with fomc very ufefiH additional remarks, 
has given an obfervation which fhews the danger of 
damp rooms; it i» of a woman in the prime of Yiht 
and in very good health, who was always feized with 
an apoplexy whenever /he ftaid in a damp place, 
which went off when ihe removed into a dry air^ 
and which never rrtarned after fhe had dctermkied U> 
quit thatt damp apartment. Avejttmeftti a) popok>, 

a9 
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as they cannot fo eafily guard agamft them 
as againft the extremities of cold. In tife 
fummer-tihie Milton was feized with a de« 
preffion of fpirits, nearly refembling idiot- 
ifm. M» Dodart fpeakj^ of a young lad 
eight years old, of a remarkably (Irong ge- 
jiius, whole memory failed during the 
dixySy and who recovered it again when the 
air had been cooled for a few days (j) ; and 
M. LanciG, the famous phyiician to the 
two pope's Innocent XL and Clement XIL 
(declared in a letter to his friend Cocchi^ 
that at a time when the great heats pre- 
vailed, if the air was not relrefhed by fome 
fntle breezes, he was unable either ta 
ink or write {C\. Intenfe cold irritates 
the nerves and brings on convulfions ia 
thofe perfons whofe nerves are very fuf- 
ceptible ; the learned fhould therefore avoid 
the two extremes* They are not indeed 
always at liberty to choofe their place of 
refidencc, aor is it in the power of every 
one to go to Baiae or Alexandria in fearch 
of the mod wholefomc air. The coun- 
try, which is the place beft calculated 
for thinking, and where we breathe 
the pured air, is not always convenient for 
men of letters, who are often obliged to 
fix tbemfelves in towns for many reafons ; 
they ought at leafl to pxick out as whole- 
fome a lodging as poflible 5 their rooms 

(i) Hiftoire de PAcademie Royale des Sciences^ 
Ann. 1705, p. 72. 

(/) Laficifi ad Coccihi,, p*^ 47. 

d ihould 
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^ould be lofty, light, expofed to the wind 
in the fammer, and to the fun in winter ; 
* they fliould fix themfelves at a diftance 
from places which emit unwholfortie exha- 
lations, fuch as flaughter-houfes, the fham- 
bles, tanner's yards, &c. ; they fhould 
take great care frequently to renew the ah* 
of their rooms -, and this is one reafon why 
rooms with chimneys where the air is con- 
ftantly renewed are more healthy than thofe 
which are furniflied with ftoves («) •, ano- 
ther very important advantage they have 
over them, is, that our feet is not fb much 
expofed to cold as they are with ftoves. 

$ 75. Cold in the feet, which we are 
liable to whenever we take no exercife, and 
are not near the fire, is^ hurtful to weak ha*- 
bits by bringing on heavincfs in the head, 
fore throats, pains in the breaft, and ftub- 
born colds : it prevents perfpiration, inter- 
rupts digeftion, occafions violent cholics, and 
contributes greatly to difturb fleep. Thavc 
direfted fome learned men' to ^varm th6 
fbles of their feer every night at the fire, be- 
fore they went to bed, even till they felt 
pain, and by this means have broughron 
fleep, after they had* taken the moft pow- 
erful opiates to no purpofe, a kind of me- 
dicine generally^ pernicious to them. Others 
have found benefit from wearmg conftant- 

(u) Breviter & fine terglvcrfationc audeo definire»- 
ftffionem tnulto ralubriorum t{![t ante luculentum fg- 
cum, qnam in hypocaufta Pkmpius De tagat. Vjilerr 
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!y to the folcs of their fett fomc gently fti- 
mulating plaftcrs. The blood is fo apt to 
be carried up to the head in learned people, 
that they ought by no means to negledt any 
reafonable method of preventing it. Some 
have been fo bold as to tie a napkin dipt 
m cold water round their heads to enable 
them to continue ftudying for a long- 
er time; but this is a dangerous expe- 
rimeat which I by no means advife. It may 
be very proper, however, generally to keep 
the head bare or very lightly covered, and 
if we do not wear our bair, to wafh it every 
morning wich cold wato-, as well the ears,, 
face, and neck {x). When wc fircl our 
liead fuddenly filled or heated, it is the 
beft way to remain for fome moments per^ 
fe£Vly nK)tionIefs, not even allowing our^ 
felves to %eak ; we may afterwards take a 
little cold water, and>elpecially abftain fK>m 
ftudy for feveral hours^ 

§ 76. The care all ftudious perfons 
ought continually to take to divert the 
fluids from the head, ihould prevent them 
from giving way to fleep after dinner^ 
which produces a contrary eflfeft. If the 
cuilom has once taken root, and that we 
cannot poflTibly bear up againftit, we ihould 
at lead make the fleep as flK)rt as poflible, 
and imitate Auguftus, whom I have already 
often propofed as an example to men o£ 
letters;, when he found himfelf fleepy^ 
<< he quieted, himfelf for a fhort time, inr 

(V)" Yid. Cdfus Dc medlcioa^. Iib« i. cap. 4. 

^' hia 
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^< bis cloaths, only coreriog his feet and 
•^ holding his hand before nis eyes {yy* 
Before we go to fleep, ic is pmper to loofea 
the collar oi the ihirt, and untie ^e gar- 
ters^ 

S 77. The ufc of tobacco is another pcr- 
ikicious cuftom we could hardly have fup- 
pofcd men of letters would have been ad- 
diAed to. '' Tobacco, fays, the lord chan- 
^' cdler Bacon, has been lately introduced 
^^ anoongfl: us, and is a fpecies of he&baae 
^^ which diforders the brain juft as opium 
** does.*' It ads upon our fenfes in the 
4ame manner as ftrong liquors do, fo that 
thofe who begin to fmoak are aflPeded as 
perfons who have drank too much ; in pro- 
cefs of tinoe the effed ceafes becaufe we 
ufe ourfelves to fmoaking as we do to 
drinking. The cuftom has been brought 
to us ivom favages, who having no other 
employment but that of hunting for their 
food, were delighted to find a relief againft 
the tirefomenefs of indolence, and whiclv 
helped them to kill time, k coukl never 
have been imagined, two hundred years t^ 
go, that we fhould one day have been uns- 
dcr the ncceflity of warning the learned o£ 

{y) Siieton. IB vit. C. (X Augufh c. %t. 

I have fpoken of theincanvenienciu of deeping af^ 
ter dinner, in a letter to M. Haller» Epiftol. de va. 
nolis, apoplex. «t hydrope. This caftom, in ufe a* 
mong the ancients, was nece/Tary for thens to reft do- 
ling the heac of the day, in thoib vttj h<^tcdttntries». 
where they rofe earlj^ in the morning. 

&me 
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fomc countries, of the great dangers thcj 
cxpofe thcmfelves to by this pradice. 

Although tobacco may not be hurtful to 
• cvtcry- body, yet I may venture to ^fhrthy 
' that it h;cc£catiilyt)crn!ci0Cis comoft people^ 
\t& however to Mme than to others^ ami 
that it is not neccffary for iany one. Smoak- 
crs will Undoubtedly exclaim againft this 
doftrifeie/ as drunkards would againft adif- 
connfe on the bad tSt€t% of wine*, bcrt it is 
Aifficient for me if I can prevent youitg 
people, xvJio ai^e not already flavcs to this 
' coftom, from contraAfng it, and open the 
- eyefe of thofe who are entrufted with the e- 
-ducation of youth, upon thid point, which 
may4ippear on examination more deferving 
: of their attention than it had hitherto 
:&enied to be. This method of ufing to^ 
rbacco (z) was firft brought into Europe in 
1560, by John Nicot, envoy from France 
to Liibon, who learned it, if I miftake ndt, 
. from a Dutchman lately arrived from Flo- 
rida. The fmoke of the plant contains a 
: very aicrid fait, and a narcotic fulphur 
wrapped up in the oily part (if). The irf i* 
tat ion produced by this fait on the falivafy 

(2) All this article,^ which appears to me out <^i(s> 
place, is taken from my letter to M^ Haller> De va- 
tMi^y apoplex. et hydrope. ' It wav not in the firft^- 
dkiofi of thif w^vkf birt tftei branch tran^ator haying 
inferted it in his, I have been obliged ta follow his^ 
exBtnpIe. 

(«) We know that the oil of tobacco applied to a 
weuod is a fpeedy and deadly poifon, although the 
leaves ate fometimes ttfrd to advantage. 

glanc^ 
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glands being ftill increafed by the heat^ 
^brings on a plentiful difcharge of faliva^ 
which being conveyed into the fiomach, 
, occafions, in perfons who are not ufed to 
,it9 vomitings and violent. pur^ngs; thefe 
. effects ceafe gradually^ but foioakers gene- 
. rally obferve, that the body is kept open 
by this cuftom ; which they look upon as 
wonderfully beneficial, whereas it is no 
. more fo, than it would be to have an eva- 
cuation after taking an ounce of nntnna (k). 
It may be afkedv whether this bitter purga* 
tive fume does not deftroy the folitary and 
. other worms, as we are every day told. I 
cannot take upon me to deny this particu- 
lar, but at th? fame time know of no .fafts 
,, which prove it ^ and this advantage,, if it 
.even does exi(t, is muoh l^fsicertaiji th^ 
, the niifchiefs arifing fronfl this acrimony, 
the chief of which is a too plentiful faliva- 
, tion, with all the d)fprders attending it. In 
. the firft place, fmoaking certainly increafes 
the fecretion of the faliv^, and if We fmoak 
much it cannot. aU be fwalloiR^eid, fo thatit 
. mud be fpit out, and fajls af(erwa[rds in th%, 
digeftion, becaufe no more is fecreted for 
the reft of the day ; the organs, accuftom- 
ed to this irritation, perform their office 
but ^mperfeftly when that ceafcs, fo that 
we fee people who fmoak do not (pit any 

{h) The purgative property of the tobacce ia prov- 
ed by the good eiFe6b ibmetimes produced, and the 
violent operations at other times brough^t on by gly- 
fters of the decodion, or fmoak of this plaint. 

ruore 
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more after they have laid afidc their pipes. 
2dly, The powers of the Homach and in- 
teftincs are impaired by the too frequent fl> 
mulus, the appetite is blunted, the llomach 
and inteftines become fluggilh, digeftion is 
at length difturbed, and great fmoakers are 
attacked nearly with the fame kinds of di- 
feafes as hard drinkers are. jdly, The 
humours are even infe6ted t^ the acrimony 
of the falts of the tobacco. 4tlily, As 
fmoaking makes one fwallow a great deal 
of fluid, this quantity of drink bccdmes a 
caufe of diforders more or lefs dangerous 
according to the quality of the liquor. 

The narcotic principle brings on other 
mifchiefjftillmore alarming; itincreafes the 
diforders of the ftomach as all anodines'do; 
it occafions confulion'-and pains in tHe head, 
vertigos, anxieties, lethargies, and apo- 
plexies, of which we have but too many 
examples. It is evident from hence how 
dangeroufly we decei>^e ourfelvcs in fmoak- 
ing to guard againft apoplexies. I have 
myfelf known feveral perfons, and heard of 
a great many more, who have been carried 
off by this difeafc, at the very time they 
were ufing this famous prefervative, which 
is certainly rather a caufe than a prophylac- 
tic of apoplexies. I know of no great 
fmoaker who has ever lived to a very ad- 
vanced age. De Heyde regretted very 
much a learned j>hyfician who killed him- 
felf ia the prime of life by a too -free ufe 
of tobacco ; and it is not in the leaft a- 

ftonifliing 
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ftonifhing to fee a lift of the moft grievous 
diforders proceeding from this caufe, and 
. attefted by authors of veracity. Van Hcl- 
mont, Tulpius, the learned burgoinafter of 
Amfterdam, and many others, have known 
apoplexies brought on by this habit. The 
phyficians of Breflaw have reported to us 
the fhocking inftance of the two brothers of 
Silefia, who l^^ying challenged one another 
who ihould continue fmoaking for the 
longeft time together, died both apo- 
pb^ic, one at the 1 7th, the other at the 
1 8th pipe. The Ephemerides curioforum 
naturae, mention an epilepfy; DeHeyde 
and Tp)piu$,very bad diforders of the bread •, 
P. Borelli, a jaundice ; the late M. Wcrlhof, 
the gout ; M. Van Sweiten, very troubl^- 
ibme diforders of the liver \ M. de Hallei\ 
a confumption, &c. all proceeding from 
this, caufe. I have known the moft violent 
head-ach and a burning heat in the mouth 
and throat come on after imoaking a few 
pipes to carry off the tooth-ach, which was 
ftill more violent after the ufe of this re- 
medy. 

Muft we therefore conclude, that tl^ 
fmoaking of tobacco is of no ufe ? At the 
fame time that I abfolutely condemn it as 
a daily cuftom, I do not fay but that it naay 
fbtmetimes prove an ufeful niedicine. In 
relaxed and watery habits, this fmoak, 
drawn through a long narrow tube, to the 
fides of which the narcotic oil may ftick, 

as 
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aft foottoachimDcy {c\ may fomcthnes fti- 
mukte the falivary glands when too tardy, 
may quicken the ^ion of the ftomach and 
mteftines, and diffipate ibme diforders pro-^ 
ceediDgfrom toogreataqu^ntity of fenim. It 
has alfo been fbmetimes ufed with fucce& to 
decreafe a too plentiful falivation, when 
produced by an exceifive relaxation of the 
falivary canals, upon which this fmoak ads, 
as (harp fiomachics ad upon the ilomach 
when entirely relaxed. It may likewife 
have relieved fome afthmatic peribns when 
conveyed into the lungs with the air we 
breathe, by loofening and caufing an ex- 
peSoration of that vilcid phlegm which ob- 
ftruAs their bronchia^. I have read, that 
fome fat people have been relieved by it ; 
muft not this effe<Sl have been produced by 
its decreafing their appetite, rather quick- 
ening the adHon of their fibres, and fharp- 
ening their humours ? M. Hoffman has 
known violent cholics cured by it, but does 
not fay whether this was by its adling as a 
purgative or an anodyne (33). 

§ 78. Tobacco 

(r) The Perikns, and fome of the Turkt, nfe pipet 
feveral feet long, they fmoak fitting or reclined after 
their manner, and part of the &em of the pipe pa^ 
through water. Raflel's Natural Hiilory of Alep. 
p. It. The fmoak is by this method exceedinviy 
ibftened, and lofes almoft all its acrimony ; {o that 
Beithef the tafte nor the fmell of the tobacco remains. 

(33) Neither the particular kind of cholic, nor the 
manner of ufing tobacco in it, being afcertained here, 
I have been reduced to fgppoie, the cholic cored by 
it, muft have been . the nervons cholic, or dkodtc 
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§ 7S. Tobacco in powder with which we^ 
fill our noftrils every inftant, is alfo in 
fome meafurc dangerous. The olfactory 
nerves are always irritated by it, and I know, 
not of what ufe this irritation can be to a 
man in health. The ftrongcft men who 
ufe it too freely, are troubled with verti- 
ros ; and it affeds weak perfons fo power- 
Fully, that it makes them even faint away ; 
and I know a great number of women who 
are feized with a fit of the vapours if they 
take a pinch of fnuflF fading. At length 

of Poitiers, fo very fimilar to the belly-ach of the 
American iflands, withia the tropic, and occurring 
fome times in the more fouthern colonies of North A« 
merica. I have, fome time iince, ieen a very exaft 
inilance of it near London, where it was attended 
with the almoA infeparable fymptom of extreme and 
acutely painful coftivenefs, and the frequently ner- 
vous confequence of ereat debility, a very partial oie 
of the limbs, which lometimes amounts to a nearly 
total difufe of them, efpecially of the hands and fin- 
gers, for a while. In this cafe however the patient 
gradually, though ilowly, recovered their o(e. Now 
HI fuch extreme coftivenefs, the fume of tobacco forced 
into the intellines by a pipe, or a decofUon of fome 
i/)je£led, by way of clyAer, feldom or never fails of 
procuring a paflage, when many other purging me- 
dicines have failed of eife^ling it. We were not re- 
duced to ufe it any way in this cafe. The cailor oil, 
exprefTed from the ricinus, the ripe berries of the 
palmm Chrifli, and the Bath waters were of great 
fervice at the decline oi the difeafe. The tobacco is 
' certainly a violent remedy even here, but is juftified 
by the axiom of, duro nodo durus cunens.r— The relief 
it affords in fuch a cafe muft certainly depend on the 
evacuation it excites. Tobacco has a hot, (lupefyingt 
or narcotic quality ; but I think it has very little title 
to the appellation of ao anodyne. K. 
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the ftnfe of fmelling is blunted, and all • 
the nerves fall into a kind of numbnefs. 
The moft alarming fymptoms have been 
produced by a mafs of fnuff collefled in 
the flooiAch C^/), and I am thoroughly con 
vinced, by Tome recent obfervations, of 
the truth of what has been faid with re- 
gard to fnufF, that it weakens the memory 
and hurts the fight, which is itfelf a very 
ftrong motive for perfuading men of let- 
ters to lay aOde the cuftom oitaking it (24). 

§ 79. Thcfe 

(V) Trilleil Diilertat. de tabaci ptarmaci abufuy 
opufc. t. I. p. 221. This learned phyfician has very 
thoroaghly fliewn th« dangers attending the ufe of 
this powder, which, he fays, has been forbidden 
throughout all Spain under heavy penalties, by an 
arret of the 17th Dec. 1760. Many other fovereigns, 
foch as the king of Pruflia, the emperor of Turkey, 
the grand duke of Ruifi.a, the pope, and the kiof of 
England, had endeavoured to prohibit the ufe of iou^ 
in their refpedlive dominions. 

(3^) Our author's general cenfures of tobacco ire 
certainly juft j and his limitations of it, in a medical 
way, very judicious ; to which we may add, that thofe 
who are already inflaved to the habit of it, in any 
manner, are leis likely to be relieved by a medical 
adminiftration of it. To fpeak from my own expe- 
rience, 1 had fmoaked, though never immoderately, 
for above twenty years of my life, beinr firii com- 
pelled to it by very iKUte and even chronical pa- 
roxyfms of the tooth-ach. But above as many years 
pail, I was alarmed with a fecond touch of a vertigo 
from a fingle pipe, which I immediately broken and 
have never fmoaked $nce« I have found chewing 
more ef&^ual th^n fmoaking again ft the tootb-ach, 
for a plain rea(bn which I have mentioned in the Ad«- 
vice to the People* edit. 3d. p. 1 54. This habit of 

chewing 
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> § 79. Thefe are the chief remarks to be 
made upon the caufes of the difeaiies xn*< 

cident 

ditwing pig-tail, (the mildeft I could procure), a- 
pinied tne for a tine, even out of the toonk-ach, bat 
It makiog ma ikkiih amd dry as it w6re at Aosiftcbi 
after a laree difcharge of faliva ; and havibz made me 
cli&Dge coToar and turn faintiih at another tune, many 
year» ago, I ba^e never ufed ie in any manner iince, 
navin^ very feklom taken fhaj£. Both thefe fymptoms 
are oUerved by Dr. Ti£bt to auend the uie of it. I 
have known a few, and indeed but a few, great 
fmoakers who have . attained long life.- It requires 
ftrong vital principles, I imagine, to fubdue that ma- 
nifeflly deleterious and antinervous quality of it, 
which is univerfally experienced on its firfl and fecond 
ufe* 

Tobacco is much hotter, and greatly more acrid than 
opium ,of which feme people, by famili arizing their con- 
fiitutions gradually to it, arrive at fuch extraordinary 
dofef • I knew a woman abroad, w'ho took ^ ounce 
of folid opium every week'flie could procure it, and 
had neither reft nor comfort without a very confider- 
able doie. Such an internal dofe of tobacco in fub- 
ilance, though very feklom repeated, would very 
orrtainly have been mortal, Thofe habitual fmoakers, 
who are of a full and moift tempd*ament, and yet fpit 
but little with chewing or fmoaking, and drink 
01^ faall liquors with it, are likelV to "be the lead 
injtired by it, and probably the likeheft to be relieved, 
in a few cafes, under a medical regulation of it. I 
ajB much Icfs furpriied at the generally pernicious ha- 
bit of ifwaHoifring opiates than of chewing and fmoak- 
ing tobacca; the former pretty certainly imparting 
eafcr ferentty, and even inexprefible pleafure, with 
2k manifeft addition of fpiriCs and alacrity tofonte per- 
f4Mis, ofwrhich there have been iijvcral indances; but 
the fame effleds have not refalted from the latter in 
any one inilance I have feen, heard, or read of: it 
apparently only removing the oneaiinefs the confum- 
era of it feel,, h^xaik wh»t wQold very gently be, a 

faluury 
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cident to the learned, JUkd the methods oc 
prevertling th€;in.i but when once the dif- 
orders ar? come to fuch a vfacighth as to 
fequire the aQift^(^ qf fXKdidnC) the/ 
xnuft be treated according to the natune 
iof the fympton^t md the rules prtlcribed 
by art i^ainft the particular kind of titf* 
cafe the patient rmy be affcifted with^; 
but it is not the defign of the prefent 
.di£ferution to point out xhefe ; we 
ihould, however, pay fome regard to 
;the kind of life tbe learned are engaged 

falutary difufe of it. A room, ratarated with its 
fumes, mud leflen the neceflary qaantity of iimple 
•and elaftic refpiraUe air in it, and thus becomes ve- 
ry iinwfao1e£»iiie to'iach as mabe^io ufe of the herb iu 
ielf. The flow and gradual advances to a coBtiwial 
familiarity with it, and the verv fmall qaantity of its 
fubftance conveyed inwardly fcy a pipe or two, are 
-the ctrcomibuiGea which prevent it from deftroying many 
^eedily. lolike manner .we find many very noxious 
fubftances, the foluuon of fublimate for inilance^ ht' 
come even medicinal^ at firfl in a very dnall dpfe, and 

fradually in latiger dofes^ in certain cafes : and thave 
nown (not dire^ed) tweoty-frve grains of turbich 
v^inend-giirjen to puke and aSk^ a patient, who, from 
his long and intimate acquaintaece with mercury, 
was iii no- wife affcded by twenty grains of that vio- 
lent preparation of it; which quantity would cer- 
- tainly eRdavgcr, and might deftroy, a prrfon never 
..accuilogiAd to ^ercitf^als. Jt is upon the iajne prin- 
, ciple,.that feme pieople attain a terrible capability of 
' not being (bon poiioned by a dozen pipes or more 
«i{aily. It fo-yes many indeed as a lalling apology 
for xjieir.heixxg .better qu^iilimi (O liden than to con- 
verfe : and 1 have heard ooe grfSLt/^'Hegr, who made 
a. facetious apology for hij^ aiipoil inccfiant fudion of 
^ P^pe, which was, that he thought a man looked 
like a bead without one. K. 

I in. 
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in, which has always fome influence on 
che health, and requires a choice of medi- 
cines fuited to the ftate of the patient. 

$ 8o. When a learned man is really ill, 
the firft thing to be recommended to him 
is entirely to leave off ftudy ; however hard 
the injundion may be, it is abfblutely 
ncceffary {e)^ and it is hurting him very 
much to be in the leaft remifs upon this 
anicle. He muft even forget that there 
are fuch things as books and fciences, his 
ftudy fhould always be locked, he fhould 
give himfelf up to cafe, chearfulnefs, 
and country diverfions and become what 
nature has made men^^an hufbandman and 
a gardener : there is no other method 
of drawing him away from his reflec- 
tions, and while they are indulged he 
cannot get well. If it were poflible to dif- 
cover a medicine which could fufpend the 
thinking powers for a time without dan- 
ger, it would certainly be a Ipecific againft 
the difeafes of the learned. 

§ 8 1 . When they arc excefllvely weak, they 
fhould fometimes be put upon a milk diet, 
if they can be made todigeftit. The famous 
HoudartdelaMottCjWho had always an in- 
firm {late of health, was obliged to confine 
himfelf for a long time to a vegetable and 
milkdiet (fj. At other times it is necefTary, 

{/f Difficile eft longum fat>ito deponere amorem, 
DiiBcile eft : verum hoc, qaa cubet, efficias. 
Una falus hxc eft, hoc eft tibi pervincendum. 

Catull. 82. 

{/) Anr.c€ littcrairc. 1768. t. i. p. 53, 

with 
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with a very foft kind of nourifhment, to 
blend thf ufe of ftrong cordial wines^ pror 
vided the brcaft ftill remains free, and that 
there is no flow fever j ice-water for com- 
mon drink is an excellent ftrengthener^ 
agreeing very wjsU with the weak ftomachs 
of the learned. 

§ 82. The bark is a very efficacious me- 
dicine, when the ftrength is exhauftedfrom 
intenfe application-, it reftores digeftion, 
ftrengthens the veflels, gives a proper con* 
fiftence to the blood when diflblved, en- 
courages the fecretions, efpecially per- 
fpiration, gives power to the nerves, and 
fupprefles their irregular motipns. One of 
our beft geometricians, when he found 
himfelf fatigued with calculations, ufed to 
rtcover his fpirits by drinking a glafs ot 
the decoction of the bark he had always 
by him. 

A new kind of wo:d exported from 
Guiana, has of late been ufed, it is caUed 
the Bi tcr [35] Wood of Surinam, or the 

(35) This wo d of quaffi, or bitter wood of Su- 
rinam, is not as yet an officinal here ; nor have I ever 
fccn it. The cortex elcuthcriae, frequently called al- 
fo cafcarilla» I have known to be a confKlerable a^ 
fidant to the bark in fome tedious intermittents ; im'- 
proving, in my opinion, borh its flavour and its fh)- 
machic virtues ; efpecially where fweets do not difa- 
gtee, tbisbark being coniiderably fragrant, and flill 
more fo on its bdng burnt (lowly. The republic of 
-medicine has an agreeable pcofpe^ of being IHll fur- 
ther obliged to Dr. TiiTot, for communicating the 
.^vent of the obiiSrvations and experiments he is mak- 
ing on this medicinal wood. Kt 

^ • I 2 ' Wood 
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Wood of i^uaffi: it is extrcmtlv lights 
andyttVefy hard; >of'a pale ycftow co- 
iour, without fmell; aT)d of a bitter fhatp 
tafte ; it is more bitter than the bark, and 
tloes not feem more dlfagreeabie ; thic cf- 
fential difference between ihem, both with 
regard to their tafte and their proper- 
ties, h that rire qudtli has not the altrin- 
^ency which the bark has ; with refpcfl: 
to their effx;<5ts, I could wifli to have a 
greater nx^mber 6f obfervations on the 
quafli than I can have been aWe to pick 
up fince I'ufed it, in order to make^the 
xomparifon with any degree df certainty 5 
but from the ejrperiments already oiadc, 
i am inclined to think, that this new 
Wood is perhaps preferable to the bark, 
in the intention of ftrengthening a weaJc 
Hcrmach, Tecovering the digeftion, drflfi- 
pating flatulencies, and relieving cotti^^c- 
nefs^ proceeding from debility, which 
makes it particularly ufeful'to thfc learned; 
^n^d ^he bark is ft HI a better medicine 
in all febrile, gangrenous, purulent, worm, 
^uid convulfiye cafes (g). , 

§ 83. Cold bathing, the effefts of which 
1 have before fhewn to be analagous to 
*thofe of the bark, is alfo a very proper me- 

CgJ I 2iii>f>bli^ed to M.SchinZf an emineot proifli- 

.tkmer at Zoric, for firft mikiii|r me acq uain ted with 

tkis excellent medicine, on which we fytd a differta- 

':tian in the coikfiion publiihed by Linoxus, ixr.der 

•jhc litle of Amoenitates Academicae, t. 6. aadlhop« 

twill foon be introduced *tntto(U>inaoftipiaAice« 

dicme 
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dicines itftrengthcns^ the fbonaach, muicles^ 
ncrvcH wd even the (bul kfdf, and enable^ 
them to fupport freih fatigues. I haveknowii 
feveral .youoa perfons thrgw- tbemfelves into 
the cold bam after being weajiiec);' and d^ 
preiled, witli fl:udy, who always found up^ 
on coming outy. a peculiar (trength of mind, 
and a freih difpohtion to fludy. if weak- 
nefs is exceflive^ the bath will rather dp 
hurt than good*, its^rft adbion is repclUt^g 
ci thf humours upon the internal org^n% 
and. the benefits of it depend upon tbe^ ro- 
^^ioB; of .C|hofe organs; if they; have no^ 
t^ po^er to 1%-a^ the effect is more hurtr 
fill than adr^agpous. . 
• TJ9iQ aociiems were fp weU.9cqju;ii^te4 
ly^ich th^, gppd' e^£U^ pfv gq^ wap^r^ th^ 
they ieldotp. fufibfe/^ .%d^y tq.paf^with^^ 
l>atb^ in it,: ^^^^^^ ^^fy* (^^y iPtgl^ 
he f it is alfo certain that tjiey; fre<|uemly 
ufed; warm bathings i^t tl^ did it for r«^ 
fonji which mp^.pf;.^«tX(»i^.caniipt aJliB%>. 
If thq.lwii^d eygncxpefipnft^-fflufih bcofr 
fyi frons; t|idr foi;t of.^baiAiSyi.it ii^i^ ^ i|i 
peculiar cai^surf heav Wi?^^^Ttmm^: an4 
dryness i but in general they ape n^t gdci^ 
la^d ta anfwer the principal iiye^tions o/F 
cute in diforders prgce^diDg f^oov exceOive 
app^ica;^: AjJ^uft^^ f<l^ l^mff If hurt 
by thuini and h^ fhy^ci^ Ajntomus Muf}i 
Qcdered hia>^ the oold^ bait) wicl^ .complete 
fuccefs, notwithftanding his weaknefe. I 
have qftca i^eeo confultcd by men. who 
had impaired t;heirrheaUh by the labours of 
the mind, and who have recovered it by 

I 3 . tcn;>- 
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temperance, rcfk, and particularly by the 
^Id bath, the effeds of which were very 
evident. 

$ 84. FriAions are alio of much ufe, and 
not to be neglcfted. If every morning, 
awhile in bed lying on our backs with the 
kntes a little railed, we rub the ftomach 
and belly with a piece of flannel, we in- 
creafe the circulation in all the vifcera of 
the abdomen, prevent obftrudions, difli- 
pate fuch as have already begun to be 
formed, promote the difcharge of the bile, 
facilitate the fecrctions, and reftore the di^ 
geftive powers. If we rub the whole body, 
perfpiration is encouraged, and the circular 
tion quickened; which indeed is fo much 
accelerated by ftrong fridtions continued 
for a long time, that a burning fever may 
be brought on, fo that in fome degree they 
may fupply the want of exercilc. The 
ancients who were fcfifible of all the advan- 
tages refulting from this pradlice, not only 
ufed it as a remedy, but alio as a daily me- 
thod of preferving health. Unfortunately 
the cuftom had been almoft entirely abo- 
lilhed, till the Englifli phyficians began to 
reftore it at the end to the laft century. 
They cannot be of more fervice to any than 
they are to the learned ; but before they 
•ufe them, I would advife them to read 
what Celfus and Galen have written upon 
this fubje6k. 

^ §85. How ufeful focver the medicines 
I have fpokcn of may be to the learned, 

mineral 
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miaeral waters arc not Icfs beneficial. There* 
are many forts of them, and they may all# 
have their advantage in peculiar cafes ; but 
thofe which are mou proper, and moft com- 
monly of ufe in the firft fymptoms of the 
difeafes incident to the learned, are the fim- 
ple, acidulated, and ferrugineous waters {h). . 
The Author of nature, who has endowed 
them with great powers, has alfo fcattered 
them widely abroad •, fo that there are few 
countries where they>rc not to be found, 
many where they frequently occur, and 
frefh difcoveries arc daily made of them. 
Among the moft efficacious may be reck- 
oned the waters of Egra, in Bohemia ; of 
Tonftein, (i) in the archbifhopric of Co- 
Jogn J oi Seltzer, in the eledorate of 
Treves; of Peterftal, in Alfatia; of Ami 
phion, or Evian, in Savoy {k) \ of RoUe, on 
the borders of our lake, in a happy ficua- 
ation ; of Laufanne ; and to mention now 
the ftronger, the waters of Forges, in Nor- 
mandy •, of M, Cafalbigi, at Paffi j.of Ri- 
bas, in Spain *, of Tunbridge, in England ; 

{b) Some phyficians call them akaline, a name rery 
contrary to that of acidulated; both names are judifi- 
able; but I fhould rather prefer that of alcaKne, as it 
feems to agree better with the cffe^of the medicine. 

(f) Actdula; Antoninae. 

{)) Jndead of the acidulated waters of Evian, the 
tranflator has made me recommend the hot fulphure* 
oas waters of Aix in Savoy ; I correft this miAake^ 
becaofe it is a dangerous one. 

I4 of 
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of Akwaflcr, in Silcfia, ofi the conftne^of 
H?t)Jand •, of Nfcdcwi and Wickfbcrg* in 
Sweden; of Schuwalbich, inFrancoftia; 
of Spa, in the principality of lic^c -, and 
cf Pyrmont, iii the county of Waldeck : 
but the waters^ of Seltzer, Sctiuwalbach, and 
3pa^ are moft rn ufe, and drank aH over 
Europe, They always get the better of 
obftruftiotis in the vifcera of the lower 
belly; rcfcoverthe digeftircJ powersf, reftorc 
(ke^, anid rtiake perfpiration cafy ; hence 
wemay fcehow beneficiaiP they muft be to 
men of letters; If to thd^ advantages de* 
rived fiNMH tfiemfclv^, w^adB ifhofe which 
fblk)Wfrom*leiavirTgoff appficaticm entirely j 
.IVotn tfhe^bfcatlttng; frfce and open airV-from: 
t1\e eifercife we take, and'the ditftf wfe* fii*- 
lb\* at tRe feme time, wd flkll reidrl'y ae- 
irdurit for the furprifihg ctrrcs cfJt<9fed bf 
Aefe waters, eJ|)eGia:ffy if tfiey are drank on 
the Ipot ; fifflf, becaiifc they ant theii more 
powerful ; fccondly, becaule the joiurney, 
the change of objc(fh, arid dilfipatiott,* do 
as nmeh good as the ^^^raters*; ifo* ir is weA 
known, that fome of the learned have been 
cured ^f the hypochondriac dlfeafe,. bj ^ 
journey undertaken infiPtJy with a dewgo 
of vifittng fome libraries at a- diftauce; Tht 
^waters, however, . ought nevet to tSftaften 
;without the advice or a phyfician ; for the 
.more powerfiil they are, the more capable 
are they of doing mifchief when-impni^ 
.pcrly applied. The karned Morhof, hav- 

ing 
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ing had fome caufc of uneafinefs in an adr* 
vapced age, which brought on a cachochd^ 
mic htbk of U>dy, determined to take the 
Pyrnpont waters, contrary to the advice of 
bis phyfician, and died on his return 

home (Q. 

$ 86. When the learned arc attacked 
with^acute dif^fcs, we muft not forget that 
Xh^ paftept we have to deal with is a ftudir 
G^ maft^ aod therefore feldom has the de^ 
grcc of ftrength we find in others^ It has 
lOr^ldy twm obferved, that they were lefs 
dilbofed ti^ infiamnaatory complaints, the 
^iion^erA of ftrougj, plethoric, and healthy 
Qiriiw than to putrtd difeafcs^ which proceed 
frbm bad dig^dftio^s and obl^ruAions in the 
vifcerji of the abdoinen; Bleedings there-i 
fi>re^ is leis fuited to their complaints than 
purging is, («»\ for it k^wers them toa 
much ; and I havf: rem^arked, whenever ic 
WW iildifpcafebly ncc«(rary to take fonn^ 
Wood from mtn of letters, whofc health: 
has been injured by ftudy;, that thcywcrfii 
almoft alwaiys fei^d with fymptoms of a. 
nervous hypochondriac diforder. • Gaflfcn-v 
di's. death is faid to be owing, to Weedi^gs^ 
which deprived him at once of his ftrength* 
M. Gefner, prc^flbr of riiittiiial phHofopHy 
at Zuric, one 01 the men who does tftc^ 
greateft honour to Switzerland, having beeiir 
bled at Paris for a flight fever, in the prime 

(/) Behren^s Sfelea. DIaetetic. p. 4l<x ' • ; ' 
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^f his life, continued for fiX' months in a 
languor he could not recover from, without 
much difficulty (»). Another phyiician of 
my acquaintance Ihared the fame fate ; and 
all pradttioners in cities, where there are 
men of learning, have undoubtedly had 
tnanjr opportunities of being convinced of 
this important truth ; the bad eti^s of an 
improper bleeding prefcribed' to a weak 
man are not fo foon repaired as we may ima« 
gine. 

§87. Purgihgisbctter(36)adiptedtoftnke 
at the root of diforders incident to the learn- 
ed than bleeding ; it is i kind df jnedicine 
which a6ls in the moft fuccefsful manner 
With them ; and it is difficult to get fairly 
lid of their acute difeafcs' without this eva- 
cuation : indeed it is their favourite medi- 
cine, and they are fo much prejudiced for 
it, that they are even apt to ufe it nccdlefsly 
when in health : coftivenefs, to which- they 
are fub)eft, occaBons an uneafir^eis not to 
be relieved but by fome evacuations; and 
the medicines which operate in this way ap- 
pear to them extremely valuable •, and in- 
deed there would be no impropriety in ufing 



• * 



(n) Vita Gch^U p- ^• 

(36) Gentle purging \vill WftHI more preferable to 
b'Ceding, where the ftudious pktient is coiifiderably 
advanced in years, rather deprtfled for his time of 
lisfe, w^ not f^nguine. If bleediog (hould be thought 
^uite ne'ceHTary, very elderly people bear the lofs of it 
•etter, by €uppJBf» Arom.thQ faperficial md capillary 
vdkbf than from ihe aperture of » confiderable vein. K. 

them> 
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them, provided they chofe fuch as are mil8^ 
and ftrengthening« The lord chancello/ 
Biacon recommends rhubarb^ which he ufed 
mdircreetly {0) % but I (hould prefer aloes, 
before prefcribed by Celfus, as it fpoils the 
digeftion lefs than any other purgative ; it 
feems to a6b as a foap, and fupply the place 
of the bile, the virtue of which is often loft 
amon^ the learned. If, on the contrary, 
the bile is too adtive, which makes them 
fubjefb to continual colics, becaufe their 
nerves are conftantly irritated, the mildeft 
laxatives are to be employed, and the pulp 
of caflia, frefh drawn, is the moft fuitable 
medicine in this cafe. But whatever pur- 
gative they may chufe, I cannot caution 
them too much againft the danger of 
recurring to it too often : thefe fre- 
quent purgings accuftom the body to 
be badly nouriflied, and it confequently 
becomes weak •, befides, the inteftines be- 
come ftill more indolent,and at length will 
not perform their fundions 5 the fine mu- 
cus lining them is deftroycd, and leaves 
the nerves bare j from whence proceed vio- 

(•) " Non po^um probarc iDftitutum Verulamii, 
«« qui, ut in ipfius vita traditur, fex aut feptcm die- 
•* bus ante cibum rhabarbaro ufus c*^, at immune 
•* corpai excreinentit redderet. Satius fuTfTer, fi cor- 
'* reda pauialim vi^os ratione, abomni remedio ab- 
" (linuiAet. Sic enim excrementis, uafoque adeo re- 
•* medio purgante, toties afTumendOj^cile carcrc, v?- 
•* tamque baud dubie longius prodoccrc potuiflci.*' 
J. G. Bergerus de Coinmodis Vitse Tobri^. § 25. 

I 6 lent 
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tnc and fi^queni colics, obliging tfiitf pat^ 
ent to confine bknfelf to the veiy miloe^ 
regimen, fixM> which he cannot fWewe iii 
the leait inftsnce, ivithout iufixsiing the 
moft excruciating pains. 

5 8S. Whenever men of letters arc at-^ 
tacked with a fever, we m^ attend (• th^ 
ftate of their brain, which is eafily coi^fed^ 
fo that the ftightift fev^r often thrown 
them into a delirium^ the more dangeroasy 
as it takes off from the infftiemJe of th< 
nerves on the body, and therefore increafci 
weakneis^ and difturbs the cri&, which ii 
always kls pcrfed, in proportion as th^ 
nerves arc more difordered. The nerves^of 
ftudious men fuflTer from the time thty be* 
gin to he indifpofed; they hafve immedl^ 
ately pains in their head; thfe day-light^ 
the noife,^ company, and evefy thihg wea^ 
ries them ; and I have often feen a fimpl^ 
fit of an ephemeran ague accompaniell and 
followed with debility and other fympRJttwi 
fufficicnt to al^rm any one, who, not khdW-^ 
ing the true caufc, might be induced to con»i 
fider them as fymptoms of a putrid dit 
order. 

§ 89. The convalefcences of the learned 
are always tedious, their ftrength recovers- 
itfelf but flowly, the mind is particularly 
fenfiblc of the effefts of the dtfcale ; and 1 
have hardlyc^en'oneof them in ftich a fitu-r 
atioD, who has not complaii^d of his men 
mory and the weakneis of \m faead^ ftroiigL^ 

marked 



nferked in his fiwe fay a fboliih appeirino^ 
If they art incautioas enough to rettmiifo 
their fkndies before they are peifefkly fe>- 
covered, they lay the foundation of thentjoft 
dan«roas dtieafes ; the eyes, the hetd^ and 
the ftomach will be firft attacked^ and all 
theaninudfundioos will fisel the (bock. The 
influence of imenie appltcation upon the 
nerves, is io ftrongky .marked^ thac I ha^rc 
often known refieftion^ of even, an en^ 
gaging book, fufpcnd the operation of a 
purgative. The learned, by^ negleding t» 
take care of then^felvea in a convalefcenc 
ftate, are expofed to the hazard of never 
being able to recover their health com-* 
pletely, and tnakiilg thenofelves incapable 
of any great literary undertaking: it is 
playing a very lofins game, to facriike the 
good of a whole life to the fatisfaaion of 
giving orieVfclf up a few days fooner to 
thcobjeft of one's pafllon; but the paffion^ 
never confider: the odds ; > and a paflion fo^ 
fdences is perhaps- the moft blihd of any. - 
Watchfubefs fatigues learned convaleP 
cents more than any thing elfe ; ;they recor 
ver their fleep with much greater difficulty 
than /other patients -, fometimes cordial 
wines a& very favourably in this c^fe ; they 
pT^uce the beft eflefta, €;fpecially wit£( 
fuch as are not ufed to thent; they a& a$ 
narcotics, and are not attertded with the 
fame incpnvehiencies : on the coritray^they 
reftore the povversr g^ the fWnoMb^-weakT 

encd 
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led by the quantitjr oi %warin liquors the 
ler has made it neceflSuy to drink ; 
they bring back the ftrength, and raife the 
ipirits. 

S 90. Whatever care the karned ought 
to take of their health, one of the moft im- 
portant is, to avoid making themfelves 
flaves to it : they are accufed of giving way 
to cuftom eaiily, and a rigid obfervance of 
cuftom is a real flavery (37). 1 have known 
Ibme men of letters lo fubje&ed to their 
regimen, that their mind was entirely de- 
pendent on their body. What indeed 
can we think of a man who is rendered unfit 
for any thing by his dinner being put off 
for an hour, the heat of his ftove being al« 
tcred, or the precife hour of his going to- 
bed or getting up interrupted } I remember 

(47) This is a neceflary and judicious qualification 
of the exaft and retraining regimen Dr. Ti^t has 
preceding!/ direded to his ftudious and fedentary 
readers, who will vary in years and conftitution from 
each other. He admits, in other words,— *« qui vivit 
•* medice, vivit mifere :'* and doubtlefs a ytty rigor- 
ous and invariable adherence, even to proper rules, 
may be attended with a fclicitode but little favourable 
lo health ; efpedaliy as a fortuitous negle^ of role 
will aggravate that folicitude into the diftreis of the 
tranfgreiTor. Celfus we know even enjoins a diveriity 
of living,—*" nunc pleniiks, nunc parcids,*' &c. but we 
inufl not omtt, that he is there advifing people ia 
per fed health. A pretty general conformity to direc- 
tions, and habitual temperance, will fgffice for £uch 
of the objtfls of our author's advice, as are not fick» 
nor very infirm : but any deviations from it fhould 
neither be exceflivt nor frequent, BL. 

ta 
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to hsre read, icYcral years agOy a ^o^ 
.writceh '00 ffacw that .men of tetters ougm 
ta iadiulge themfelves ia all forts of con* 
ivenieocies : a man who fuBers is tertainlx 
not able to ftudy with aticention ; but the 
real way for men of letters to indulge in all 
their comreniencies, is to ufe themlelves to 
curtail their wants. 

. $ 91. I halve expoied a$ circumftancially 
as poflible^ the caufes, fympcoms, prefer* 
yatives, and cure of the dileafes produced 
by intenfe application, you will ^nd how- 
ever, that the talk is not completed, and 
you v^ill be fcnfible, gentlemen, that I have 
omitted the moft certain prefcrvative of 
health, I moan that contentment of mind 
pfoceeding from integrity . of manners : an 
upright conduct is the parent of chearful- 
nefs, and cheafulnefs is the promoter of 
health. The man of letters finds an exam^ 
pie for himfdf in Horace's defcripcion of 
the happy man: . 

" Mens confcia rcfti in corpore fano.** 

Wife and learned have long been fynoni- 
mous terms^ and virtue and knowjedgc 
was learned in the fchools ; a man of 
learning and a profligate was a being un- 
known: 

" Quid mufae fine moribus vanae pro- 
** ficiant r** 

Men were defpifcdwho employed them- 
felves 
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^"^Ivcs ooljr in ^ardunff t£vtc wbat ym% 
^Mcl and boneft) £wriHnt was right and 
did ^at was Owning ^ and coni^uendf 
dcpriTird themfellro of tbot moft pkafiag 
of all l^dsfadiow arUii^ irotti die tameiii«- 
branceof igood lAidn ydir dFeft-o^wfaicii^ 
a< of all agrt^eable fenfadons^ is to impart 
vigour, facility, and regokuritjrjto aUdie 
t niiiial ftm^oas^ vdikb are dw Anie ibidn- 
dacions <^ founds hcddi*: wfereds iiielaii?» 
choly, die ccnlhint 'attendant iQf» reonorfb^ 
rdaxes the fibr^ diftarbs tfact digeftions^ 
deftroys the powers, and leads on to a 
oanfuftipdon* i canmx call to ndnd, with* 
Cnat emotion^^t^c pangs ofidmetm^n^wbo 
haying abu^d the t^Aents^^beftoivcd'icOti 
them, ' have baen ftized with liprrors dif^ 
ficutt to defcribe, in the lad moments oi 
an ill- fp«nt life. In the* contrary, Irefle6b 
with infinite pfeafure on the calm and com- 
fortable, end of fucb men, as f^ have Kved^'*- 
according to Pliny's advice, : *^.>thrDiigb the; 
•' whok courfe of . their ^fe> as onie. woqld 
•* wi(h to live upon a fick-&ed ;*' and who 
have enjoyed, even to the brink of the" 

Save, in an advanced old a^, the &ttf-. 
ftioii of an irreproveahic confirience,. 
and prefer ved the xjuickncfs. of; their fcn- 
fes and the powers of their underftanding. 
The- celebrated hiftorian Paulus Jovius, 
having enquired with furprife of NicoL 
Leoniceni, one of the moft learned men m 
the fifteenth century, by *halMart'he^ had- 

2 pre- 
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prefcrved, daring the fpoce of ninety yea 
a foUBcl memory, perfeA fenfes, an uprigl 
body, and a vigorous health, was anfwer- 
ed by- that phy ucian, that it was the effc^ 
of upright manners, tranquility ( j& ) of 
mind,' and temperance (p). 

§92- 

(38) Onr excelleu tnthor'i lift advice to tbe ob- 
jtfia at hit beocrakm trcatift, my be coniemplated 
M ■ Mt^tma n mmt, or ibr )rfiyfaal and prereii- 
vatoiy opcUtionoFtbe mild, in iti foandeft fiate, up 
enthc body. It aix truck moft efioiuiily vital, bjr 
cxtcndiigitiinAnmct', beyond tUE preftm furtive 
liAy inu^ «a uidiifiiRd one, of fwpan\atni>\» htf^- 
pineri or mifery. And at tk OMduA, and (lie tn^ 
amples wbkk be rcaMsnendir of preftf ving s cov- 
fcienCB voidof ofioKc; lad a dUpofidon incipiUc of 
iQJtkriftgr iHiift tither uNiiguifli, cr gretly inDdersit 
oar Buardl dmdiof death, it ii tM aoR prababb 
meini oS rotardiitjf il,-. fento tfia nmofl porisd of id 
iocviubta Moe^.ttMUMceflkrycoiidiiinaofoarliinlty 
l«criiM«i unity from ib To live as free, ai rervni^ 
- an^ at sontenRtt m we cas, it leMi» tndlfperrfiblfe 
tini we fheold be, at leaft vaey nearly, contear (tt 
die. Anflxemptitm fr«M diC feir'of dying U eoii^ 
WimJ.ty an axOeUent jwdge'of! human lift, at a 
Aplnsbd'aiiara6tariiie of lrb(3iya«d of laifdom too"- 
" QoeiB aaqitriMre^ iMac vincDtaRTfem.''-*. Mabty 
inflancet are lecbnM: a# thofa who liaM ancjo^ted 
deathr by titeir enaftvo b«im of ir, asd. coafiimed 
tlM^rMluy ofiHc— 'v nemoraaife mori."' 

hi tredirdid Dot.dkili' eW**Macec«mnBOB M ofi« 
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% 92. It would be neeedlcfs to enter into 
y farther particulars, I (hall therefore 

con* 

paradoxical to aiHrm» that fuch a majority of theha« 
man fpecicsy as profefs to beliere the imroortaiity of 
the fouly and an endlefs ilate of retribution, Cbould 
live in a manner that muft bitterly aggravate their 
natural dread of dying : yet this, alas ! we find too 
generally to be the caie, even while they behold the 
hourly, the momentary ravages of death ; its frequent* 
ly inilantaneous fcizures, during the vigour and 
Hower of life, perhaps in all the virulence of guilt, and 
n hen it certainly was the leaft apprehended. It is 
no wonder if people, fo circomftanced, perceive either 
the flow or fpeedv approaches of the deftroyer, with 
all that accumulatetl difmay and horror, which our 
author profefles to have feen, and which he fo pathe« 
tically rtprefents. While the behaviour of gooa men, 
who are (erioufly the only wile, at the fame period, 
exhibits a highly coatrafted ibeoe to all thinking 
. .sninds, and may well animate them to a fimilar life, 
in hopes of dying the death of the righteous.— Such 
,a departure muft afFedt their wortniett furvi^ing 
friends, leis with a pungent afflidion, than with a 
kind of exulting melancholy, which, toa juftly con>- 
templating mind, muft be a very conceivable ftate. 

The Hudioits, thelearned, and fcientifie, to whoa 
Dr. Tiflbt particularly devotes his work, will feel an 
additional folace, towards that criiia of the great fe<- 
.paratton (which terminates in eternal exigence) from 
the profpe£kof an evident folution of the many doubts, 
and a clear difplay of fuch former difficulties, as their 
;moft arduous and macerating ftiidies, witk their ut- 
mod penetration, in this dark ftate, could not iatif«> 
faflorily inveftigate^ I confefs I (hould be ape to in- 
fer, that any man, who had lived moderately happy 
during feventy or eighty years, mdft have very little 
curidhty, if the fatiety of a life, in which he was 
likely to learn, or to difcover, litt!e new or more, 
did not perceivably fteal in upon him. This would 
certainly be the cafe much oftner than it is, if our 

inter. 
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conclude with a refledion, which may per^ 
haps be neceffary to prevent any fophiftic 
conciufions being drawn from this work'. 
It rcprefents indeed a pifture of difeafes 
brought on by exceifive application ; but 
it muft not be argued from hence, that 

Intervening terrors, from confcioarnefsy did not ofteti 

prevent it Upon the whole, however, there is fo 

9iiicb refexnbiance betweea this fappofed longevity of 

good and temperate men| and the fpirit and turn of 

a very pleaiing epigram 1 have read, that I hope^ I 

Ihall be pardoned for concluding chcfe notes with it» 

and a little verfion of ft« The in (lance of innocence, 

* which it exhibits, feems indeed more than human} 

notwithftanding which, there certainly occur everv- 

.where many different advances to innocence, and ^• 

veral different, how^r diftant, approaches towards 

perieftion. £. 

Past bonl viri. 

* 

' Jam nam^emt placido felix Antoi:f}us aevo 
Quindecies adas * Pr^us Olympiadas. 
Przterito(que dies et tutos refpicit annos. 
Nee roetuit Lethes jam propioris aquas* 
Nulla recordanti lux eft ingratagravifque; 
Nulla fuit cujus non laemioiffe vetit. 
, Ampliat aetatis iba^umfibi v\x bonus ; hoc eft 
Vivere*bis, viia poflc jp^iore frui. 

The peace of a gaed man. 

Behold how fweetly good Antoniurbeari 
Th« weight, dedu^fig five, offoorfcore yeirs : 
Peaceful reviews' th^t guiltlefs ftretch of time. 
And, near the Stygian wave, he fportt in rKime : ' 
' Of thr^e fiihe thdufiind fans obierving none, 
' Which confdence may regret, or memory (bun. 
What old. What blifsAil, age the good attain ! * * 
' Who twice enjoy each day, and every (fcene. 

* Primui Aatonos, or th« Cunc words reverfed, vat the name 
iaTihis good' an4 happy man* 

I con- 




^^^ condemn ftucly.as a dmgfcvoa^ dktag, ov 
Ahat I am dcfirous of ndfing a dHgufli to it. 
iht gcoafi qucftiiin coAcamkig/tlffi odKcy 
of the fctcnces has be^n tnudi xranrafied^ 
and i am £ar from isatismany defigit ofcn^ 
gs^ng in die .cohteft: ; tor even if icfhouki 
be true, which is not however my opinion^ 
that upon the whole they do not: contribute 
to the happinefe of fodety^ \tcsm hsnxily be 
dented, thMleirnmg.atfcfs to fhefi^'pirtcfl 
if th^ perfon who |)Oirefles ,it,^ pravn4c4 
\y^ ha$ acquired h without; (w eflcpenoeof 
his hcakh, or the negictt rf W^ foci^l* 
duties {q). ,' / ' 

Altliough Ihave giyea^inany.inflaKi^cs^ 
the danger of early applicatioo^I htMse^tioi 
meant to infmuate that the*^arlieft days of 
childhood fho^ld hecon£ain€d apntayin^tal 
idlcnefs", this is hot at alf my^ ^inioflf.\^ I 
think children are fufcegtibk of acojiirfng 
fome degree of knowledge in the fird yeirs 
of their life (r) 5 b« we' Ibould €erriin]y 
giv^ttienft^Ae(p inrprcfllotis in ^ d^flSrtnt 

• 

(a) '* Ado1q{€e»c%M» hkama ^BOfiAaUm obleaant 
'< (ecundsu,; r«3. ornvit, 9d^tet,^,ioi^Mm' pijvbent, 
** deU£Uiu danii,. non impi^idi^Qt fort*, perni^oc 
** nobi(cam» peregriiumuu:^ .f»fti<;antug/* Cjraero 
Orat,,pro Archia. i ,^ , r. .. :.^ u, -. j * 

(r) fvQuai«li^ti.p^um4t^.W«^-cqiitoft^ «ta» 

** quo muK>rar.4idlciflet .{^1^ p^: itng;i^9# ai^os 
<< prorog^m. iii. fuipmuqi ^jfp&Qk'^^,'^i^^^tn9lf in 
V infantia pxaBfumptum eft texnpont, adolefcentiaB 
«• jrcqiiMtur.'* C^mlalHalMll de Iriftit.'drat. lib/ 1. 
cap.!* - 

manner 
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ipannef (h4n we «1h^vc dooe hkbato. 
feem^ particul^ly a thing of gre^ confe- 
quence, that the early education of children 
ihoiild be direfted with a view to tkc pro*- 
ftlfion they are defigncd for : the education 
pf young men intended for itucW fbould be 
dii&rently managed fipm that or others^ and 
their faculties ought to be taken more 
particular care of in infancy. Let us fwp- 
ppfe iten ^Eilflren of hkie y^rars qU, deiign*- 
«d.for)dif&Dem pix^feffions; I couki^wflh 
that tfce oneidtftined for the fcienccs fhould 
tre the lead knowing at that ^e ; at twelve 
years, the* age when Pafcal and Newton 
jwereyet unacquainted with Latin, he fhould 
fcegintqgawtheafcendency, and atfixteen 
tie fhould. leave them far behind. In con- 
\demning thpfe ^ho tgivie theiB^elves up to 
ftudy with paflionate imprudence, it was 
not my dtffign to blamfc iiiofe who cultivate 
the fciences with wifdom and propriety^ 
/or if -we are expofed to the 4pofi cruiel dif- 
urders by giving up every thing to the love 
^f letters, on the other hand we expofe our- 
Tclves to fhame by remaining in ignorance. 
Th^e Ynca AtabaUba having found out 
the ignoranGe-crf" Fr. Piz^rre, conceived an 
invincible, contempt for. him ; which cir- 
x:um'ftance.appeat;s to me an argument fuf- 
^ficient. to prove the neceflity of education. 

FINIS. 





EW BOOKS, Piloted for Edwar d and 
Charles Dilly, in the Poultry. 

J 

Ll^Xferiiiienul Eflays po tbe ibllowing Sobjc6b ; 
mIs I. On the external Application ofAnti&pticB 
in patrtd Difeafes. 2. On the Dofes and Effeds of 
Medicines. 3. On Diuretics and Sudort£cs. By 
William Alexander, Surgeoa in Edinburgh. Price 
38. 6d. in Boards. 

II. An EfTay on Fevers ; more particularly tho(e of 
the Common, Continoed, and Inflammatory Kinds : 
wherein a New and Succeisfal Method is propoied for 
jemoving them fpeedily. To which is added. An £{^ 
fay on the Chfes of thofe Diforders. By Lionel Chal« 
mcrs, M, D. of Charles-Towm Price 2 s. fcwed, 

III The Midwife's Pocket Companion, or a prac* 
tical Treatife of Midwifery, on a new Plan. Adapted 
to the Ufe of the Female as well as the Male Pradi^ 
tioner in that Art. In three Parts. By John Memi.% 
M.D. of Aberdeen. Price 2 s. 6 d. bound. 

IV. An Eflay on Inoculation for the Small-Pox. 
Wherein the Nature of the Difeafc is explained, the 
various methods of Preparation that have been prac- 
fifed in Amerigi are critically examined, and that 
which die Author has found, from Experience, to be 
moft fuccefsfiil, is clearly laid down. With A>me ex*^ 
traordinary Cafes : and an Appendix, conurning a 
chymical Examination of Mr. Sutton's Medicines. 
By Thomas Rufton, M. D. The Second Edkion, 
rreatly enlarged. Price as. 6d. fewed. 



V. An Anfwer to the Obfcrvations of Mr. Geach, 
and to the Curfory Remarks of Mr. Alcock, on Dr. 
Baker's Eilay on the Endemial Colic of Devonfliii^. 
in a Letter from Dr. Saunders to Dr. Baker. Pr. i s. 
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BOOKS Printed for E. and C. Dilly. 

VI. Medkina DoinefUca: or the Family Pbyfician; 
an origiual Work» in fix Parts, containing, i . An 
Efiay on preferring Health, with Rules and Pirec- 
tions for that Parpofe. 2. Obfervations on the Dif- 
eaiet of Manufacturers, Labourers, &c. 3. An ElFay 
on Nurfing, and the Difeafes of Children. 4. Of 
the Difeaies incident to the Human Body, their dif- 
ferent Caufes, Syroptooif, Progrefs, See. 5. Of Sur- 
gery and Pharmacy, fo far as it is in the Power of 
every Man to praflife them. 6. A friendly Advice to 
all Pcrfons, not to truft their Lives in the Hands of ig- 
norant Pretenders to Phyfic. By William Buchan, 
M. D. in one large vol. 8vo. 6 s. bound. 

Hiftorical Books, lately Publifhed. 

I. Entick's General Hiftory of the late War; con^ 
taining its Rife, Progrefs, and Event, in Europe, 
Afia, Africa, and America. With accurate Deknp^ 
,^ions of the Seat of War, the Nature and Importance 
of our Conquefts, and of the moft remarkable Bat- 
tles by Sea and Land. Beautifully printed on a fine 
Paper and new Letter, illuflrated with a Variety of 
Heads, Plans, Maps, and Charts, defi^ned and en- 
graved by the beil ArtiHs. A new Edition, in Evp 
Volumes in 8vo, Price fewed 1 1. 5 s. or bound in 
Calf 1 1..I0S. 

XL Entick's New and Accurate Hiftory and Sur- 
vey of London, Wefiminfler, Southwark, and Places 
adjacent ; containing whatever is moft worthy of 
Notice in their ancient and prefent State. With the 
Charters, Laws, Cuftoms, Rights, Liberties, and 
Privileges of this great Metropolis, Illuftrated with 
a Variety of Heads, Views, Plans, and Maps, neatly 
engraved, in four Volumes 8vo. il. 4 s. bound, or 
1 1. fewed. 

IIL The Britiih Plutarch, or Biographical Enter- 
tainer : being a fele^ Colle^ion of the Lives at large 
of the moft eminent Men, Natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the Reign of Henry VIIL to 

I George 





BOOKS Printed for E. and C, Dtjllt. 

eorge II. both inclufive, whether dlilinguKhecl as 
Statmoen, Patriots, Wtrriors, Divmcs,, Poets, :PhiIo- 
^pherSy in twelve Volumes, il. 48. bound, or i8s« 
iewed. 

IV. Pr. Nfligsni't Travds throndh Gennftny, Ut 
.1766, coatainiB^ Obfer v!«t«)os on we CuflDBurattd 
JiAauaeri pf the inhabitants ; oti thmr tReli^n, Go- 
vemnent, Aru» astd Manufa^utes. With a more fMU-- 
ticular Accoont of the city of Hamburgh, aad the 
^ouru of Strtliu And Schwetin* Bnabeltiihed ivkh 
i;ttriQa« Cuts of tl^ fs^^oe .and <jratdais of, the 
Pttkes of MecMe^rg aiid Schwerin, 2 Vols. Svo. 
Price 12 8. boimd> eg iQA* 6.d. iBoards* 

V. Bofwell*8 Account of Corfica. Its Situation, 
Extent, Air, .$oil,^iid flroifiuCHon^. A isowUfti View 
of its Revolutions from theearlieft Tijn^s. Its|>reient 
-dtate with Refpe£l to Government, Religion, Arms, 
^Commerce, Lenniing, the Genius and Chara^ler 6f 
the Inhabitants ; with the Journal of a Tour to that 

. ^end, and Memoirs of Paical Paoli ; alio an Origl- 
-«al Letter from the General of rhe'Nation, and an Ajp- 
pendix containitig Corfican State Papers. The fe- 
cond Edition, llloftrated with a New and Accurate 
Map of Corfica, Svo. Price 68» bound, or 5 s. 3 d. 
tewed in Boards. 
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This Day was Publijhedj 

.'pBE CtHopieatrCook : Teaching the An of Cook- 
lary in ^ali ks. Branches ; laad to fpitead <a Taible, 
lin a ufefol, {4d»ftantial and fplendid Manner, at ail 
tfieafbns in the Year. With fVadical Inllrti^ions to 
iChoofe, Boy, Dfei8, and , Carve a)l Sort8 of Provifions, 
i^ar exceeding any Thipg of tBt Kind yet pubU^ed. 
\Oontainifig xhe greateil V-ariety of Approved Rec'eipts 
» Cookery, Failry,.Picklijig,^ &c. With an Appen- 
dix, leaching the Art of making all Sorts of Wme, 
Mead, Cyder, ,&c. &c. By .James Jenks, Cook, 
Price 3s. 6d. bound. . v'f^r - 
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